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Speeding smoothly forward, the exhilaration of 
high pace is often so strong that caution is swept 
away. It is then that the superior strength and 


resiliency of 
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safeguard the car and its occupants, where some 
unseen or disregarded obstruction might bring 
disaster on less dependable tires. 
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@ Think of the number of type- 
writers that seemed popular a few 
years ago. 


. @ Think of the different ones seek- 
ing public favor to-day. 


@ Then think of the Remington, 
which has been the standard since 
typewnters were invented and 
which maintains its supremacy solely 
through lasting merit. 


@ The man who seeks experience 
may seek it anywhere, but the man 
who heeds experience buys the 


Remington 


@ Have you tried the new Remington escapement ? 
foe It will be a revelation to you of the latest 
and best in typewriter achievement. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
New York and Everywhere 
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. with an engraved title-page after a design by Corbould. 
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THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 


Henry Fielding 


Comprising the Original 
Text of His Novels, 
Plays, Poems, and 
Miscellaneous Writings 


Edition de Luxe—Complete 
in 16 Volumes—Limited to 
‘1000 Numbered and Registered § 
— ie “MS “NM 


HENRY FIELDING 


HIS is the first attempt to provide a complete and 

definitive edition of the writings of Fielding, “the father 
of the English novel” and the author of perhaps the most 
notable novel in English literature—Tom ‘fones. It also 
contains an Essay on the Life, Genius, and Achievement of 
Fielding, by the late William Ernest Henley; a valuable 
genealogical paper on The Descent of Fielding; a complete 
Bibliography of the First Editions of Fielding’s Writings; 
Lists of Characters prefixed to each novel, etc., etc. Neither 
pains nor expense has been spared to bring together every 
possible aid for an intelligent understanding of the illustrious 
author, his writings, and his times. 

Every possible print and engraving bearing upon Field- 
ing’s life and work has been reproduced for this edition. 
There are caricatures by Hogarth, full-page illustrations 
from the paintings by Rowlandson, Corbould, Stothard, 
Borel, Hulett, Cruikshank, Rooker, and other of the great 
eighteenth and nineteenth century artists’who have vied in 
illustrating Fielding. Through the courtesy of the British 
Museum, thirty of the quaint title-pages of the first editions 
of Fielding’s works have been reproduced in facsimile. 
The illustrations comprise over 100 full-page plates and 
photogravures on Japan paper, including facsimiles and 
reproductions of old titles. Each volume is embellished 


The work is printed from a beautiful Roman type, spe- 
cially cast for this edition. The press-work is the best that 
modern printing can produce, and every detail of manu- 
facture is in keeping with the general high character of the 


This de luxe edition, in 16 crown-octavo volumes, is lim- 
| ited to 1000 copies. It is printed on fine laid paper, with 
‘deckled edges, and watermarked with Fielding’s name. 
| The volumes are bound in rich red buckram, with paper 
labels, gilt tops, headbands, etc. The greater part of this 
limited edition has been disposed of. The remaining sets 
: will be sold uniformly at a price of $40.00 per set while they 
last. Descriptive circular mailed on application. 


OUR OFFER 


On receipt of $3.00 we will send you, all charges prepaid, 
THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF HENRY FIELD- 
ING, in 16 volumes, limited de luxe edition. If you do not 
like the books when they reach you, send them back at our 
expense and we will return the $3.00. If you do like them, 
send us $3.00 per month until the price, $40.00, is paid. 


: HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


Ohio is Unharmonized Again 

Repusuican political harmony in Ohio is again upset, after 
bright prospects of reestablishment. For a few days it was 
understood that Senator Foraker and a'l the Ohio Repub- 
licans concurred in hoping for the nomination of Secretary 
Tart for President. Gladdened by the prospect of a happy 
union of rival interests and an equitable division of polit- 
ical assets, Senator Dick, as chairman of the Ohio Repub- 
lican State Executive Committee, sent out a call to the mem- 
bers of the State central and executive committees, to the 
chairmen of the county committees, the elective State of- 
ficers, and Republican Congressmen to assemble for a peace 
conference at Columbus on May 15. But hitches inter- 
vened. The Foraker contingent was willing to endorse 


Tart for Presidential candidate, but the Tart party re-. 


fused to reciprocate by endorsing Foraker for Senator. 
Therefore on May 12 Senator Foraker issued an announce- 
ment that he would. not.stand by any conclusion reached 
or arrangement made at the proposed Columbus peace con- 
ference, and that while he loved peace, since the friends 
of Seeretary Tarr seemed indisposed to vouchsafe it to him, 
he thought the etfort to achieve it had better be deferred 
until the next State convention. After the next November 
elections, Senator Foraker said, he would ask the State Com- 


_mittee in issuing its call for the State convention “to pro- 


vide that the delegates shall be elected from the various 
counties at primaries duly held under the statute in such 
case applicable, to the end that the voters themselves may 
have an opportunity to determine, as they should, what is 
to be done as to all matters in which they will at that time 
be interested.” Meanwhile, the Senator said, he would not 
regard as binding on him or any of his friends any action 
taken by anybody not spedifically authorized to settle ques- 
tions for the Republicans of Ohio. Senator Foraker“having 
thus expounded his sentiments, Senator Dick issued an ex- 
planation that the proposed Columbus peace conference had 
not been intended to bind anybody or do more than promote 
an exchange of views and some resulting conclusion as to 
harmonious action. But since the purpose of the meeting 
had been misunderstood by some, and misrepresented by oth- 
ers, and no longer promised to promote party harmony, he 
called it off. Political conditions in Ohio are therefore re- 
stored to the status quo ante, and the Buckeye Republicans 
are again inharmonious, and apparently rather relieved at 
getting back into that unfettered state. 


The Machine and Governor Hughes 

In New York the eagerness of the Republican machine 
t® put an apparent end to all dissensions and to unite behind 
rovernor Huaues is illustrated by the action of the State 
Committee in endorsing the plans and policies of the Gov- 


ernor. This is not to be taken as evidence that the machin. 
men have been converted to the policies of the Preside; 
and the Governor on the merits of the issues, but that the, 
have come to the conclusion that party unity is necessary: 
that the rank and file of the party believe in and suppor: 
Mr. Roosevett and Mr. Ilucues, and that, as Mr. Opet., 
says, the boys are all eager “to climb on the band-wagon.’ 
This harmony has been generally received as a great gai): 
for political virtue; but, in fact, it is never really such ; 
gain when harmony is obtained for any reason other thar 
the intellectual conviction of those who surrender their be- 
liefs to the prevailing faction,*or section, of a party. We 
are speaking mainly of a forced harmony, or a harmony 
brought about by considerations of policy, on questions of 
principle. Even a harmony resulting from the conviction 
of the boys who are naturally bad that, for a_ season 
at least, they had better be good is not matter for great 
rejoicing. It may safely be said, notwithstanding the action 
of the State Committee, that the “ boys” in thinking and in 
manners remain what they were. They have not change. 
We recall the fact that when OpreLL was made Governor 
the saintly aspect of his promises led one distinguished in- 
dependent newspaper to assert that he would be a better and 
more wholly virtuous Governor than Roosrvett had been; 
but it did not take the newspaper long to discover that 
OvELL’s promises had not changed his character. How far 
ODELL’s present sentiments remain those of the old Gov- 
ernor is shown by his resolution recommending Governor 
Hucues as the Republican candidate for President in 1908, 
and naming him as New York’s favorite son. As he scram- 
bled on the band-wagon he could not refrain from an attempt 
to embarrass Governor HuGurs, to worry Mr. Rooseve 
and to discompose Mr. Wooprurr. 


The Next Issue -.. 

_- It is perfectly obvious that the real issue in the next Presi- 
dential contest will be, if it is not obscured by astute poli- 
ticians, between our written Constitution and no Constitu- 
tion at all.. The only manner in which such manipulation 
ean be successful will be through concealment of the truc 
purpose of those who desire to put an end to the trammels 
of the written Constitution. There is, however, abundant 
evidence of the existence of a profound sentiment in thc 
minds of many politicians, and of some others, that the Con- 
stitution is worn out. This feeling has been accentuated by 
the legislation, enacted and proposed, in some States that 
have made desperate efforts to satisfy Mr. Roor’s idea that 
their rights will be taken away from them if they do not 
employ them as the administration thinks that they ought to 
be employed. It is evidently thought to be perfectly safe for 
one who seeks the favor of the people at the polls to recom- 
mend unworthy conduct towards the fundamental law. The 
letter of Judge Farrar lends strength to the suggestion that 
many men have concluded that the Constitution must no 
longer be permitted to stand in the way either of a large 
increase of the powers of the nation at the expense of the 
States, or of a comprehensive extension of® national pater- 
nalism over the business and social relations of the country. 


Indirect Attacks on the Constitution _ 

It would be well if those who think that the Constitution 
should go would meet the issue fairly; but they show their 
own lack of confidence in their argument by devising pre- 
tences by means of which the Constitution may be abolishe:| 
by indirection. Judge Farrar suggests that the commerce 
clause be abandoned, and that those who desire not only 
national regulation, but national control, of commerce, resort 
to the post-office and post-roads clause. This would be an 
indirect, and, therefore, not highly honorable, way to put 
completely under the power of the national government, di- 
rectly or indirect!y, all instrumentalities of production as 
well as of transportation. Judge Farrar and others would 
destroy the Constitution by devious methods, as Mr. Root 
would destroy it by judicial constructions, and as Senator 
Beveripce would destroy it by legislation. Here is undoubt- 
edly a subject for serious debate. There is involved the pro- 
posed destruction of the Federal theory, and the proposed 
abandonment of the written Constitution. The only manly 
way to accomplish this end is by open discussion before the 
people whose law the Constitution is, and who alone possess 
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the power to amend or rejec# it. Why will not the foes of 
the Constitution come out iffto the open? If they will not, 
why do not the friends of (Constitution drag them out? 
At any rate, the real issue iis, and it has been made 
apparent by the recent attempts of certain speakers and 
writers to point out how their end may surreptitiously be 
gained even while they walk around the instrument with a 
hypocritical reverence for it in words and manner. 


Direct Election of Senators 

Senator Bourne of Oregon is in the habit of saying that 
he was elected by the direct vote of the people of his State. 
Hej was chosen under the law which provides that candidates 
for. United States Senator shall be voted for at State elec- 
tions, and that the name of the candidate then receiving 
the largest number of popular votes shall be laid before the 
Legislature when the time for formally electing the Senator 
under the Federal law shall come. This law to enforce the 
will of the people is not singular. Other States have adopted 
similar statutes. In Rhode Island a political party is now 
undertaking to do what is sought to be accomplished in other 
States by law. The Rhode. Island Democrats have taken 
steps to ascertain the popular favorite for Senator, and to 
secure the election of members of the Legislature who will 
vote for him. They calied a convention for the 22d of May 
to determine upon a proper candidate for the Senate and to 
take the steps to secure the election of legislators who would 
support him. It is said that the man will be Gopparp. 


Marse Henry’s Candidate—Who? ; 

Marse Henry Warrerson has a Democratic candidate for 
President. Qualifications, these: a good organization Demo- 
crat who supported the ticket in 1896; without entangling 
alliances with any of the money powers; without any ante- 
cedents which could drive away conservative Democrats; does 
not live east of the Alleghanies, nor south of the Potomac 
and the Ohio. These are negative qualifications—no more 
than the clothes of the man. If the man is the right man, 
the Democrats will not think much about his clothes. Who- 
ever Marse Henry may have in mind, one preliminary con- 
clusion that he has reached is important. Ie is in favor 
of having Mr. Bryan exert himself to procure the nomination 
of some Democrat who has a, chance of being elected. That 
much, in Colonel Watrerson’s opinion, Mr. Bryan owes 
to the South—the South which is disaffected to the proposed 
Bryan remedies for national disorders, is a unit against 
government ownership and the initiative and referendum, 
and with one voice says, “ Back to the Constitution.” 


Watterson’s Republican Ticket 

As to the Republican ticket, it is Colonel Watrerson’s 
zuess that it will be: 

For President, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES, of New York. 
For Vice-President, 
JOSEPH G. CANNON, of Illinois, 

Back of this guess is the opinion that “the talk about a 
‘third term’ being the purest nonsense ... the best the 
President can hope for in the next convention ... is a dog- 
fall.” A dog-fall is one in which neither wrestler gains any 
advantage. The Colonel does not think the President will 
win with Tart, nor that the “reactionary” element can 
nominate Foraker or Fampanks. The convention, he guesses, 
will not want Huanes, but will have to take him. This 
opinion lodged in Marse Henry’s mind about a year ago, 
and seems to have been strengthened by foreign -travel and 
scrutiny of the United States from across the seas. It was 
communicated to mankind from Paris last month on the 
eve of its author’s return to Kentucky. 


The British Colonies Rebuffed 
It seems to impartial onlookers that the British govern- 


ment went a little too far in rejecting the ultimate pro-. 


posal of the colonial premiers, who had been patiently con- 
ferring in London, and who, while they received effusive 
hospitality, had as yet secured no substantial boon. Of 
course, even Mr. Deakin, Premier of the Australian com- 
monwealth, could not expect, though he earnestly pressed it, 
the concession of a preferential tariff for the colonies in 
respect of food staples and the raw materials of manufacture 
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which are now on the free list, for he knew that it was as 
supporters of free trade in those articles that the Liberals 
had gained an overwhelming victory at the last general elee- 
tion. Something, however, the BANNeRMAN government 
might do for the colonies without violating its promise that 
the cost of the necessaries of life and industry should not 
be in the least augmented. There are a number of articles 
classified as luxuries, artieles not produced in the United 
Kingdom, which are now subject to ‘taxation under wt 
British system of a tariff for revenue only, and which, as a 
matter of fact, are more or less heavily taxed. Among these 
articles may be mentioned tobacco, wines, tea, coffee, ‘and 
sugar. Why, from the view-point of imperial federation, 
should not the excellent tea grdéwn in northeastern India and 
in Ceylon receive a preference in the British market, as com- 
pared with the tea of China and Japan? Why should not 
a similar preference be given to colonial coffee? The berry 
might be produced in British Guiana, British Honduras, 
and Jamaica, and, if stimulated by a preference, the coffee 
industry of Ceylon might be revived, if a remedy could be 
discovered for the blight which annihilated the crops of that 
island some years ago. Excellent wine is made in Cape 
Colony, in Cyprus, and in Australia. At least as good to- 
bacco can be produced in Jamaica and other islands of the 
British West Indies as is now procured from Porto Rico. 
As for sugar, a preferende in the British market for the 
colonial output of that commodity would go far to restore 
all the British West Indies to prosperity, and there is no 
doubt that beet-root sugar could under such conditions be 
produced profitably in parts of Canada. Nevertheless, al- 
though all the colonial premiers assembled in London— 
with the single exception of General Bora, the representative 
of the Transvaal colony—voted that the home government 
should be urged to grant the colonies a preferential tariff on 
imports which already paid duties, the request was rejected. 
Apparently Premier Bannerman and his colleagues did not 
want to establish even the semblance of a precedent, but, 
in our opinion, there is no analogy between luxuries not pro- 
duced in the British Islands on the one hand and the neces- 
saries of life or the raw materials of manufacture on the 
other. 


The Franco-Japanese Entente 

France and the Japanese have come to an understanding, 
and French capital is to be furnished for the development 
of Japan. This means that French money is to do for the 
island empire what might have been done by its own money 
before the war with Russia. However sound Japan’s credit 
before the war, and however greatly it might have been 
impgired during the last days of the fighting, the peace 
made at Portsmouth has. placed Japan among the nations 
that may borrow on liberal terms and whose friendship is 
worth paying for. The nations in the East that are more or 
less in accord with one another are France, Great Britain, 
Russia, and Japan, while Japan’s influence is dominant on 
the continent among Asiatic people. These various arrange- 
ments, in some cases formulated in treaties, sometimes con- 
sisting of understandings, or ententes, leave out the United 
States and Germany. There is, however, a great difference 
in the feelings of the combined powets towards these two 
outsiders. Since California was kind enough to cease from 
troubling, the United States may be regarded as the com- 
mon friend of all, while the Kaiser’s Germany is more or 
less suspected. Each of them has been so long afraid of 
Germany that there is a disposition among them to gloat 
over her isolation. Even Russia has not been without an 
occasional moment of dread of the Kaiser. One thing more 
is on the surface. It may be that Asiatics will continue to 
dream of Asia for themselves, but it is less probable than 
it was not so long ago, for the union of all these powers 
makes inevitable for years to come the spread of European 
influence over the Orient., The entenfe with France is itself 
evidence that the Japanese, masterful as they have shown 
themselves to be, are still the pupils of Western civilization, 
as they are still the debtors of Western capitalists. 


Taxation of Colleges 

As a censorious remark was made in these columns on the 
fealty to ignorance displayed. unexpectedly to the outside 
world, by the Massachusetts Senate, it is only fair to inform 
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these who did not know that the proposition was defeated by 
the Massachusetts Ilouse of Representatives by a vote of 
more than one hundred and forty to fourteen. This affair 
is an illustration of the mental and moral size of some legis- 
lators of modern times. The people of Massachusetts do not 
desire to tax education, but some active and minute minds 
in the few college towns of the State are at the bottom of the 
ungenerous and unintellectual movement. These minds be- 
ing aggressive and busy in politics, a Senator who has one 


college town in his district feels that he can better afford to 


vote in accordance with the desires of the active college town 
than to express the passivity of the twenty or twenty-five 
nen-college towns of his district. On the other hand, the 
mere Representative, not having the fear of those who would 
wring money from the colleges for their own benefit, is free 
to express his own views and the views of his own people. 
The relief from the fear of the burden of taxation is great. 
It is one of the boasts of New England colleges and univer- 
sities that no young man shall be turned away merely be- 
eause he has no money. This is not only th@ boast, but, in 
ene way or another, it 1s vindicated. But some poor young 
men are forced to do so much to pay their way that their 
pursuit of education is greatly hampered. There is no col- 
lege in New England that has sufficient money for the poor 
men who desire its teaching. A large part of the money given 
to the college is directed by the donors to be used for specific 
purposes, to construct or maintain buildings for designated 
purposes. What colleges chiefly need in the way of money is 
for better instruction and for larger charities, to the end 
that the time of the poor boy, while he is in college, may be 
devoted to the getting of the education that he seeks. Taxa- 
tion of college propertiés would maim the teaching and 
abridge the charities—that is, would impair the usefulness 
of the institutions that are doing most for the civilization of 
the future. 


Ihe Predatory Deer of Mew England 

It was the law of Massachusetts until very recently that 
no one should be permitted to shoot deer in the State until 
1908. There had been such a law in Vermont, but it was 
modified. Now Massachusetts has been forced to acknowl- 
edge that the law may be too kind to the deer. These ap- 
parently pleasing animals have come to the conclusion that 
the State is theirs. They have been lately taKing to nosing 
and butting the human kind out of their way. One or two 
of them, not having learned a ‘lesson from the early opposition 
of buffalo to the Union Pacific trains, undertook, during the 
winter, to obstruct the progress of some Massachusetts trains. 
They found, however, even the slowest and most ineffective 
trains too much for them. They have long been pursuing 
school children and others on the highway; they have invaded 
the barnyards and even the barns, to steal the fodder of’ re- 
spectable domestic cattle; they® Fave poked their noses into 
the windows of farmhouses; they have eaten the cabbages 
snd other green goods of. farmers; they have galloped over 
lawns and down the village street; they have impaired the 
greens of golf-links with their sharp toes; and they have 
caused much anxiety to the timid who love the seclusion of 
the woods, and who want their solitude to be real. Now the 
Legislature has lifted off the law, so that deer may be shot in 
Massachusetts this year. When these reckless animals dis- 
cover, then, a year before they expected, that man with a 
gun is a dangerous enemy to them, and that their pranks are 
to be abbreviated, they may thank themselves for their own 
trouble. 


Defects of Young America 
This is what President Faunce of Brown University has 
to say of the rising generation in the United States: 


The young people of to-day, as. compared with those of fifty 
years ago, are chiefly deficient in power of gsustained attention 
and original thinking. They cannot, or, at least they usually do 
not, think as clearly, as patiently, and as cogently, as did their 
fathers. They do not as quickly distinguish the irrelevant from 
the pertinent, the kernel from the husk, as the men of the last 
generation. They have an amazing fund of information; they 
are wide readers of bright ephemeral literature; they have tasted 
every fruit on the great tree of knowledge; they know a thousand 
interesting scraps; they are more versatile and ingenious and 
attractive than any other of the recent generations. But they 
are quickly led astray by sophistry, and easily led to surrender 
conviction when it conflicts with interest. 


This is an interesting opinion from one who year after year 
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observes successive groups of young men, and naturally re- 
ceives impressions about their mental quality. We don’t 
know whether or not Dr. Faunce’s impressions are sound. 
Ile did not have under observation the youths of fifty years 
ago, and if he had had, it is possible that he would not have 
thought them more cogent thinkers than our young people. 
But there are a number of things that help the probability 
that what he says is true. Education scatters very much 
more than it did fifty years ago. The chief work of the 
colleges then was to strengthen and develop the powers of 
the mind by classical and mathematical studies. Now, 
though a considerable proportion of the college students go 
as far as their fathers did, or farther, in those studies, the 
colleges teach a thousand other things, and make a> much 
greater efiort than they used to make to equip their students 
with “useful information.” Moreover, American life to-day 
is undoubtedly more distracting than it was fifty years ago. 
It is a much more stimulated life. There is more to learn, 
more to do; there are more choices to make, and it is some- 
what harder for the young to take and hold a course. It is 
an unsettled and unclassified life. so full of possibilities that 
young heads are prone to swim at contemplation of it. All 
that is an embarrassment of riches, and is not going to last 
forever. We will come in due time to a soberer and more 
settled social condition, in which the careers of the young 
will be planned out for them earlier and more definitely 
than now, and the special preliminary training will, perhaps, 
begin sooner. And doubtless it will be increasingly thorough. 
Competition will settle that. 


The Idiosyncrasy of the Cigarette 

Cigarettes engage the attention of American State Legis- 
latures so persistently that any fact not~ generally known 
about them is worth imparting. It is often said that they 
afford rather a mild form of smoking, and that the tobacco 
in them is mere tobacco, and mild at that, and incapable of 
such crimes as are charged against it. That is true, and 
some of the Western Legislatures seem a little crazy about 
cigarettes, which, indeed, do great mischief to some children, 
but are not nearly so dangerous to grown-ups as Western 
legislators seem to think. But cigarettes are not mere rolls 
of tobacco. They are not drugged with expensive poisons, 
as is absurdly charged, but they have a peculiarity. The 
combination of burning paper and tobacco makes a chem- 
ical compound which is neither tobacco smoke nor paper 
smoke, but has a name which chemists know and a smell 
which everybody knows. There is not much of the new 
compound, but in what there is of it lies the idiosyncrasy ot 
ithe cigarette. 


The Right of Inequality 

Speaking at New Uaven of the socialistic demands for 
reorganization of society and limitation of the right of private 
property, and of the limitation ppon individual opportunity 
as illustrated by some trade-union regulations, Secretary 
Root said: 

A common benefit of property and a common standard of exer- 

tion are liable to be substituted for all inequalities of fortune and 
achievement. After many centuries of struggle for the right of 
equality there is some reason to think that mankind is now enter- 
ing upon a struggle fer the right of inequality. It remains to be 
seen how democracy will work under these new conditions. 
That is a novel and striking phrase—“ the right of inequal- 
ity.” The right itself is one of the most precious ones 
imaginable, and almost as essential to human progress and 
happiness as air or water or fire. 


Smoking Automobiles a Nuisance 

Automobiles ought not to smoke. When they do smoke 
it means that the chauffeur is incompetent and _ needlessly 
profuse in his use of lubricating oil. Smoking automobiles 
are public nuisances, especially in the streets of great cities, 
where they poison the air, to the detriment of the health and 
comfort of the population. In Paris they are no longer 
folerated. New York, too, will doubtless wake up presently 
to the fact that the public ought no more to suffer from the 
ignorance or neglect of chauffeurs in the regulation of their 
machines than from their propensity to run too fast. When 
we come to that stage of advancement, the smoking auto- 
mobile will be sent home by the first member of the traffic 
squad that sees it. 
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Senator Rayner on Bryan’s Policies 


In the course of a long interview with the New York Herald, 
Senator Rayner, of “Maryland, whose remarkable speech at the 
dinner of the National Democratic Club on Jerrerson’s birthday 
is well remembered, discusses the principal features of WILLIAM 
J. BryYAn’s political programme, and in a most cogent way demon- 
strates their utter irreconcilability with the doctrines hitherto 
regarded as Jeffersonian and Democratic. What are the four 
planks which Mr. Bryan has recently declared ought to be and 
mast be inserted in the next Democratic platform? They are, 
first, ultimate ownership by the Federal government of all the 
interstate railroads of the United States. Second, the initiative 
and the referendum. Third, Congress must have the right arbi- 
trarily to fix the total product of every interstate corporation, 
public, quasi-public, or private, and to destroy its business if 
the volume of that business shall exceed the limit prescribed by 
Congress. Fourth, Congress must have supreme power to prescribe 
the terms upon which all interstate commerce shall be conducted, 
and whenever Congress (which practically means the dominant 
party) conceives the interstate transportation of a given product 
to be against public policy—as, for example, the transportation 
of the product of a factory which violates the provisions of the 
child-labor bill—it shall have the right absolutely to prohibit 
commercial intercourse between the States upon the interdicted 
article. 

As to the referendum and the initiative, we have formerly 
pointed out that to incorporate those institutions in our Federal 
organic law would require a constitutional amendment, and that 
it is extremely improbable that legislatures or State conventions 
in three-fourths of the States would ever sanction so radical a 
departure from the fundamental principle of representative gov- 
ernment. We dismiss, therefore, this proposal of Mr. BRYAN’s 
as impracticable, even if it were desirable. It is the extent of 
the implied ‘powers that Mr. Bryan attributes to Congress to 
which Senator Rayner particularly objects. In a recently pub- 
lished article, entitled “A New Law Necessary,” Mr. Bryan laid 
down the following propositions: “ While Congress has no power 
to interfere with State corporations, so long as they confine their 
operations to the State in which they originated, it is within 
the scope of the powers of Congress to prescribe the terms upon 
which a corporation organized in any State shall engage in inter- 
state commerce.” Mr. RAYNER contends that Mr. Bryan might 
as well assert that while Congress has no power to interfere with 
individuals, so long as they confine their operations to their own 
State, it.is within the scope of the powers of Congress to pre- 


scrihé the terms upon which they shall engage in interstate com- 
meree. We are reminded that the commerce - regulation clause 


in the Constitution does not speak of corporations, and there is 
no distinction between corporations and individuals thereunder; 
the distinction that Mr. Bryan tries to draw between individuals 
and corporations in his lately published article is not one that 
is recognized under the commerce clause of the - Federal Consfi- 
tution. Mr. Bryan’s proposition asserts the principle that is 
embodied in the child-labor bill, which principle has already been 
pronounced unconstitutional by a Republican committee of the 
House of Representatives, andXwhich, in Mr. RAYNER’s opinion, 
has not the faintest chance of being approved by the United States 
Supreme Court. The more closely Mr. BryYAN’s proposition is 
examined the more astounding it seems. It means that all com- 
merece between the States, from its creation or inception to its 
destination, is subject to the control of Congress to such an extent 
that,, practically, Congress can prohibit it by prescribing the 
terms upon which it shall be carried on. Mr. RAYNER tells us 
that he has made a synopsis of the Federal decisions concerning 
the commerce clause of’ the Constitution, and has been unable to 
find any authority for such an assertion of boundless Federal 
centralization. Nor, with the solitary exception of Mr. BEvVERIDGE, 
has he ever heard any Senator give utterance to an idea so far- 
reaching. 

Another of Mr. Bryan’s doubtful interpretations of the Federal 
Constitution is that Congress has power to pass a law that would 
make it unlawful for any corporation to hold the stock of another 
corporation. Not for a moment does the Maryland Senator deny 
that it is inexpedient that a corporation serving the public, such 
as a railroad, should hold stock in a competing company, but he 
finds it hard ta believe that any Republican Senator, except Mr. 
REVERIDGE, would concur with Mr. Bryan in thinking that Con- 
gress has the power to pass a law that if any corporation shall 
hold stock in any other corporation, the corporation so holding 
the stock, and authorized by the charter of the State that created 
it to hold it, may be prevented by a Federal law from engaging 
in interstate commerce. Mr.*RAYNER insists that a general policy 
of this sort would be disastrous, because, in’ cases where there 
is no competition, it might be conducive to the public interests 
that stock of one railroad company should be held by another 
company. Moreover, he challenges Mr. Bryan to exhibit a single 
judicial decision which has ever held that, under the clause to 
regulate commerce, Congress can place an embargo on the products 
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of every corporation that holds stock of any other American cor- 
poration, and declare the holding unlawful. The fact is reealled 
by the Senator from Maryland that this very point was decided 
against Mr. Bryan's contention in the Northern Securities Com- 
pany case. 

Mr. Bryan’s doctrine, plainly stated, is that every commercial 
transaction between citizens of different States is under the Fed- 
eral Constitution subject to review by Congress, and that the 
Federal government has the right, as is asserted in the child- 
labor bill (of which Mr. Bevertpee is the author, and of which 
Mr. BryAwn has declared himself in favor), to supervise the manu- 
facturing establishments of ‘any State, and dictate the kind of 
labor they shall employ, if the goods that they manufacture are 
to be permitted to pass beyond the borders of the State that pro- 
duces them. Mr. RAYNER, on his part, maintains that all the 
judicial decisions are against such a construction of the Federal 
organic law, and he invites the national Democracy to consider 
whether Mr. Bryan, in his latest pronouncement, has not gone 
far beyond anything he has ever said before, and whether, instead 
of following. JEFFERSON, whio believed that “the world is 
cerned too much,” and that “the government is best which governs 
least,” he is not adopting the policy of Federal centralization pro- 
pounded by ALEXANDER HAMILTON, but only advocated to-day 
by the most radical Republieans. Indeed, Mr. Rayner holds that 
Mr. Bryan, in his interpretation of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, has out-Hamiltoned Hamiiron, and that if the 
latter were now susceptible to earthly impressions he would start 
in his grave to hear the commerce clause receive at the hands of 
a Democrat a construction that overrides the reserved rights of 
the States, and places théir commercial intercourse with one 
another under the complete domination of the Federal government. 
In his recent advocacy of “ interstate license.” Mr. Bryan has 
said that a Federal statute of a few lines would provide for an 
interstate license, and forbid an interstate corporation to do 
business outside the State of its origin, unless it secured such a 
license. A few more lines would’ set forth the conditions tpon 
which the license may be secured, conditions which would make a 
private monopoly impossible. Mr. BRYAN proceeds to argue that 
if Congress can withdraw from a lottery company the right to 
use the mail or the express lines for the carrying of a lottery 
ticket, it can withdraw from a would-be monopoly the right to 
employ the railroads or mails or the telegraph lines to aid its 
conspiracy against the people. Mr. Rayner replies that if any 
one would take the trouble to read the lottery decision referred 
to by Mr. Bryan, he would see at a glance that it does not at 4ll 
cover the proposition that Mr. Bryan is contending for, the propo- 
sition, namely, that every eorporation transacting inté@rstate com- 
merce, chartered by a State, is to be visited with forfeiture unless 
the corporation procures a Federal license, which license may 
define the total volume of products that a licensed corporation 
will be allowed to control, According to the amazing doctrine 
put forward by Mr. Bryan, the Federal government is at liberty 
to determine what quantity of goods a given corporation shall 
have the right to make and sell, and if the quantity thus arbi- 
trarily fixed be exceeded, the corporation’s franchises shall be 
forfeited and its business virtually destroyed. It is searcely eredi- 
ble that the author of such a theory should have been described 
by Senator Beveripce as a CaLnoun “ State-rights man.” It 
is Mr. RayNer’s deliberate judgment, on the other hand, that if 
Mr. Bryan’s doctrine should be embedded in the next Democratic 
platform, it would be necessary, to change the name of the party 
and confer upon it the appellation .“ Federalist,” after which the 
Democratic leaders should in solemn procession accompany the 
remains of Democracy to their last resting-place. Nor should they 
omit to take such measures as would make known to posterity 
that, in the hour of Democfacy’s brightest hopes and most alluring 
prospects, she determined to “end her great historie career, 
threw herself upon the poisoned weapon of Federal centralization, 
and died of a self-inflicted wound.” 


On Writing Biography 


A TALENT for writing biography is a rare and an august one. 
It betokens many virtues on-the part of the writer, a power of 
projecting interest beyond oneself, personal modesty, reverence, 
insight. The very best biographies have unquestionably been 
autobiographies. Every man takes his own case seriously to heart, 
and if he be great enough to attain simplicity and. sincerity his 
record is bound to be of value. The resolute unveiling of any soul, 
even a MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF’S, has its scientific value and in- 
terest as truth. The suecess or failure of a biographer must 
depend on his power of penetration, his insight into what is sig- 
nificant and representative in a life, and his will to suppress him- 
self, to write about his subject’s life and not his own judgments. 
To write a biography truly successful, there should be some sort 
of temperamental affinity between the writer and the subject. 

Mr. CHESTERTON’S Life of Robert Browning was a very amus- 
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ing, bright, paradoxical and clever bit of writing; but who fancies 
that RorpertT BrowNn1ina’s life, in itself, was amusing, bright, para- 
doxical, and clever?) Mr. Cuestrerron’s Life failed in that he 
presented himself to those looking for another, and a_ greater 
than he. SypNey CoLvin, a few vears past, did a small life of 
LANboR, which was a little masterpiece in its kind, and Mr. A. C. 
BENSON is past master of the craft. All his books, not definitely 
literary criticism, are biography. The Memoirs of Arthur Hamil- 
ton, The House of Quiet, and The Thread of Gold all present us 
with well-defined, if unknown, personalities. The Life of Pater 
and The Life of Edward Fitzgerald are as nearly perfect bits of 
biography as one could wish to see. Mr. BENSON is endowed with 
exquisite perceptions, wide sympathies, and human reverence; and 
both these subjects, men of reflective rather than active gifts, men 
of subtle, delicate, and austere tastes, were specially congenial 
themes to him. Himself a scholar, an eclectic, an essayist given 
to fine distinctions and slow reflection, none could have been chosen 
more fit to deal with those two kindred spirits, both of whom had 
renounced the cheap prizes and glaring crowns of easy and popular 
successes. 

As a-rule, the scholarly intelligence is not best suited to dealing 
with great primal forces and original genius, nor is the journal- 
istic habit of mind most likely to deal wisely with. grave poetry 
and philosophy. Perhaps all truly.great men owe the world an 
autobiography. 


Education and Self-control 


THE moral responsibility resting upon the educated man is 
always held to be greater, by the ma&s of humankind, than upon 
the uneducated. His training is supposed to fit him peculiarly to 
assume civic burden, because of well-balanced judgment, and a 
perfect understanding of the results consequent upon his inability 
to ¢arry out public service with signal devotion. To such casual- 
ists there is no distinction between education of the mind and 
education of character: the two ideas seem synonymous. Yet, in 
the last analysis, was there ever, could there possibly be, a grosser 
fallacy? Education in self-contrel, or education in character—for 
character is essentially the resultof self-control—is by no means 
dependent upon a primary integral efficiency of either the recep- 
tive or reasoning processes. It is concerned wholly and entirely 
with will, and will may be associated with the last degree of 
ignorance or of stupidity. A man’s education or lack of educa- 
tion is not always responsible for his acts. Stronger than any 
uplift derived from a leading out of the mind are natural indi- 
vidual proclivities atid the degree to which they are indulged. 
Curiously enough, the duty of self-control is one of the last things 
learned by the college student; and by many who graduate in good 
standing it is never learned at all. 

The primary impulse to self-control comes most often from 
early childhood environment, especially when this environment is 
that of wholesome religious influence as exerted by parents. The 
kind of sanctity that is merely a hollow sphere ef goodness, and 
the pereussion note of which peals out indifference or falsity at 
its centre, can seldom cr never be productive of good on the grow- 
ing mind of the child, whose psychological insight into the deeper 
significance of the lives of his elders is scarcely paralleled by any 
perfection in the art of mental science to which his subsequent 
life as a student may lead him. Edueation in self-control, then, 
must be primarily a congenital affair, increased and perfected in 


‘the life of the adult by his recognition of the wiser policy of re- 


straint as affecting his best interests. There need be nothing 
morbid, nothing emotional, nothing intellectual about it. More- 
over, self-control may be manifestly limited to a restraint over a 
single tendency to excess, or it may be normal and complete over 
all wayward tendencies save one, and that one be deep-seated and 
seemingly ineradicable. 

There is no denying that in these days of feverish anxiety for 
riches, the temptations held up before the man of influence in 
business are especially strong. and many of them are not ethically 
wrong in the beginning. but become so ere the unwary has had 
a chance to stop and consider. We may rely on the constancy 
(or ineonstancy, if vou please) of human nature, so that, in the 
long run, the result to the State or nation is scarcely likely to be 
a permanently damaging one. The outlook for business integrity 
and popular honesty is, we believe, quité as good as it ever was; 
and duplicity and dishonesty are not proportionately greater than 
they have always been in the history of the world as we know it. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Tue recent death of Dents Kearney recalls an incident in his 
oratorical career, and also enables his old friends to remind them- 
selves of Dr. Joyce, an Trish maker of pleasing verse, the author 
of “* Deirdre” and “ Blanid.” KEARNEY made his Eastern tour in 


1878, and more than once he incensed himself against the Chinese 
and the then laws of the country in Boston. He encountered 
much cynicism there if he formulated it so, but Boston turned 
out to hear him, as New York would turn out to look at a 
physical freak. There is that difference between the towns, for 
New York cannot spare the time to gratify its curiosity, if it 
has any, about a speechmaker whose shortest performance is an 
hour long. One day Dr. Joyce heard Kearney utter his senti- 
ments, and as he walked away across the Common he turned into 
verse the purport of the speech of the “Sand Lots” orator, and 
the verses, as nearly as we can recall them, qfter nearly twenty- 
nine years, were as follows: | 
“ Bad luck to the law that restrains, 
And the slimy assassins that plunder us; 
We'll ne’er cease to kick ’gainst their chains 
Till hell freezes over and under us: 
Bad luck to the church and the school; 
To the priest and to all pious teachers; 
To religion and order and rule, 
And to everything dacent bejabers.” 
Perhaps the moral is applicable now. 


Harrer & Broruers lost a very old friend in CiarRLEs HAYNES 
IT[ASWELL, who died in New York on May 12. The Harpers have 
been publishers for him since 1844, longer ago than any one con- 
nected with the house can remember. His Engincers’ Pocket Book 
(better known in real life as the Hasirell) is now in its seventy- 
third edition, and had just been revised once more by its author. 

Mr. HASWELL came often to see his publishers. “.You want to 
be careful about this,” he would say; “ you know when you had 
the fire—”’ “ What fire, Mr. HASweLL?” “Oh, that fire you had 
several years ago.” It was in 1853 that the fire happened, but 
Mr. HASWELL was forty-four years old at the time, and to him it 
was a pretty recent fire, and had been troublesome. To have a 
man of that sort about, cheerful in spirit, and active in the 
business of life, helps to make everybody feel young. 

Mr. HASWELL was born on May 22, 1809, and very nearly reached 
his ninety-eighth birthday. As he had good health and kept him- 
self busy up to the very end of his days, his life’s work is extraor- 
dinary to contemplate. He commenced engineering in 1829. He 
was United States Naval Engineer from 1836 to 1851, and did work 
of remarkable originality and of great value to the government. 
Since 1851 he had practised engineering in New York. From 1851 
to 1893 he acted as surveyor of steam-vessels for the underwriters 
of New York, and at the time of his death he was consulting 
engineer for the Board of Apportionment, and in charge of exten- 
sive work at Rikers Island. 

Besides his Engineers’ locket Book, he was the author of Old 
New York (HARPERS), a book of reminiscences of New York be- 
tween 1816 and 1860. He is credited with saying that “a day of 
life in New York in 1830 was worth a week of it now,” which was 
probably true, for the New York of 1830, when the Battery was 
still the resort of fashion and the Astor House was a-building, 
and there was no transit problem, must have been one of the 
handiest and most delightful little cities in the world. 


The other day, at the peace conference, Mr. STeap brought us 
what seemed to be good news, as far as it went. He said that 
von BuLow and King Epwarp and a large number of other rulers 
of ancient kingdoms and of comparatively new republics were in 
favor of peace. How far this was news at all, and how far it 
goes, may be judged from a conversation between the Emperor 
NAPOLEON and Prince HOHENLOHE at the railway station in 
Munich in 1867. It was as if the French Emperor was passing 
hastily through from a visit of condolence to Austria, which had 
just been whipped by Prussia, to meet his own whipping at the 
hands of the same power. As Europe Was thus rushing from war 
to war, one of the active principals in the serious bloodletting of 
his time said to another of the bloodletters that he “ hoped peace 
would be preserved; mankind required peace [did he roll up his 
eyes?].” Then he gave an intimation. This was it: “The idea 
that the expansion and strengthening of one country is a menace to 
a neighboring state est passée de monde, Certainly much depend- 
ed on Prussia. Public opinicn was easily exasperated in France, 
and the question was whether Prussia wished to expand still 
further the North German Ccnfederation.” There it is: “ The 
world requires peace, but if it is to have it my neighbor must not 
insist on growing too big.” It will be recalled, too, that Mr. 
STEAD and, in a measure, Mr. JAMES Bryce had something to 
say about the evil influence of the press in stirring up strife and 
thus encouraging nations to fight with one another. This, too, 
is apparently an old complaint. The press was aiso talked about 
in this same conversation. The Emperor and the Prince did not 
call the newspapers “ yellow,” but they remarked that they were 
uncivilized. In endeavoring to put an end to war, said the Em- 
peror, “the press must also be taken into account.” To this 
Prince HoneNtLoueE replied, “ Our press is still very far from being 
civilized.” And the Emperor responded in a way that would 
make even the Temps exhibit indignation—" Yes,” said he, “ with 
us, also, the press is not very civilized.” 
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Correspondence 


TAXATION OF PRIVILEGE 


MASSACHUSETTS SincLe Tax Leacue, 
68 Essex Street, Boston, May &, 1907. 
Jo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn,—lI have just read your comment of the 4th, upon the new 
budget of the British Chancellor of the Mxchequer, Mr. Asquith, 
noting especially the distinction which he proposes shall be made 
between “earned incomes and unearned incomes,” and am tempted 
thereby to ask your permission to present a brief plea for an 
enlargement of this essential “ distinction”? which is possible to 
the “chancellor” of every state or local exchequer, at home as 
well as abroad, in his plan for the taxation of current incomes 
or accumulated fortunes. <A basis of this argument is found in 
the proposed Presidential and Congressional plan of limiting 
fortunes and raising revenue by inheritance and income taxes, 
which, it is suggested, may be greatly improved by two simple 
modifications, viz.: (1) Let fortunes be taxed chiefly in the process 
of their accumulation, rather than at probation, and (2) let the 
income tax be limited to those incomes which are not only un- 
earned, but which are now untaxed. Your consideration is invited 
to a few of the arguments upon these points. 

It is substantially correct to say that wealth, as fast as pro- 
duced, is divided into two parts; one part goes to wages of hand 
and brain, the other part goes to privilege. The greater the part 
that goes to wages the smaller the part that goes to privilege and 
rice versa, The prime agency in determining how large shall be 
the part that goes to privilege is the private appropriation of 
yround rent, economic rent, in its various forms. The essence of 
privilege is the law-given power of one man to profit at another 
man’s expense. A man gets rich, not out of his earnings, but, out 
of his savings. If obliged to spend all his earnings it is not possible 
for him to accumulate riches. The poor man rebels, not because 
his rich neighbor can accumulate five nundred dollars. to his one, 
but because, through the operation of this special privilege, it is 
at his, the poor man’s, expense that the rich man’s accumulation 
is made. Ex-Governor Long says that there will be discontent 
just as long as certain comforts and possessions are within the 
reach of one class and beyond the reach of another class. This 
discontent Archbishop O’Connell calls The Tumult of the Envious. 
But unprivileged men, whether unprivileged rich or unprivileged 
poor, have not far to look to find that discontent and envy start 
only where skill and enterprise leave off and enecial privilege 
hegins. You are not envious of Edison, nor Marconi, nor Bessemer, 
nor railroad magnates, nor captains of industry; you gladly accord 
them princely rewards as public benefactors. It is only when the 
people are called upon to provide an Edison fortune for every city 
and town in the country through privileged exaction that your 
discontent is aroused. It is only when they are required to super- 
impose upon an unprivileged steel fortune of three or four hundred 
million a privileged fortune of a thousand million, based upon 
economic rent, that the shoe begins to pinch. It is only when the 
ore baron, the coal baron, the oil baron, the railroad baron, and 
the land baron are privileged to take ten dollars or a hundred 
dollars from their wages and add it to the monopoly price of coal 
and iron and air that men are swayed py the “tumult of the 
envious.” 

Legislation has been busy constituting criminal offences. The 
air is charged with criminal prosecution and conviction where 
fortunes have been swelled through violation of. law. But is it not 
true that neither legislatures nor courts have seriously addressed 
themselves to stopping the continuous drain of wealth from the 
pockets of the producers into the coffers of the privileged? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his last message enjoins upon Congress: “ Lét 
us not do what the next generation cannot undo. We have a right 
to the proper use of both the forests and the fuel during our life- 
time, but we should not dispose of the birthright of our children.” 
Mg Bryan, in his prediction of A Great Moral Awakening, quotes 
the declaration of the United States Supreme Court that “an 
unjust tax is larceny in form of law.” Unjust fortunes are, we 
say, the fruit of unjust taxes, taxes which subtract from wages 
and make almost impossible the savings of labor while augmenting 
the fortunes of privilege; or, to be more exact, unjust fortunes are 
due to the absence of just taxes. 

But, it is asked, what are you going to do about it? We say, 
there is just one punishment to fit the crime, to wit: the taxation 
of privilege. Tax the oil and the coal, the franchise, and all other 
forms of economic rent, at its fixed initial source, the land, which, 
without inquisitorial or dooming process, bears always the imprint 
of its own market valuation. Tax not private ownership nor 
corporate franchise, but tax the privilege attached thereto. The 
colossal error of the century is the private appropriation, instead 
of the taxation, of rent. This it is that makes the shopping dis- 
trict of Boston a continuous battle-field for the business interests 
of her people, and every battle a Waterloo. 

For the prevention of unjust fortunes a natural process is al- 
ready provided. For an equitable reduction of accumulated 
fortunes artificial machinery remains to be invented. President 
Roosevelt in his message confesses that the question of an income 
tax is “ very intricate, delicate, and troublesome.” It would seem 
that the proposed dissipation of fortunes by means of an Inherit- 
ance Tax must prove awkward and of questionable justice, be- 
sides discouraging enterprise at its point of greatest efficiency, 
and in the midst of a beneficent career. It would discourage the 
accumulation of unprivileged fortunes, which are a blessing in pro- 
portion to their size. 

It is a fundamental principle of economics that the expenditure, 
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enterprise, and activity of society express themselves in economic 
rent, the value of land. A tax upon rent subtracts nothing from 
wages, and however large that tax may be it cannot remain a 
burden upon the owner beyond a generation at most. Land value, 
otherwise perishable, is made imperishable by publie conservetion. 
Hence the plea that the whole tax, whether inheritance or income, 
be gradually transferred to this one basis. Whether it shall be 
imposed lightly, as a life rate, or heavily, as a death rate, is 
merely a question of method. In either case it will soon cease to be 
a burden upon any one. 

Unjust fortunes are made out of ground rent accumulated and 
compounded. They can be perpetuated only by the private 
appropriation of ground rent; eut off from ground rent, the public 
nutriment, they will quickly crumble and perish from the face of 
the earth. 

Mr. Carnegie says: “ Who made the ‘ wealth’ of the Manhattan 
Island farm? The community, the population, the people. Then 
you tell me that wealth is sacred. I say that the community was 
the leading partner that made that wealth. It was hundreds of 
people settling up there, thousands of people settling around there, 
They have toiled not, neither 
have they spun.” Is it not sensible to make such cumulative 
fortunes as these the basis of live taxation? 

Congressman Perkins, supporting his own tax measure, says 
of the man who got rich off a Manhattan farm: “ The State has 
been an essential partner in his success... . The State has the 
inherent right to levy upon it such a tax as may fairly represent 
what the people may have contributed toward the fortune.” This 
is single tax pure and unadulterated. 

President Roosevelt cannot eliminate “ mtricacy, delicacy, and 
troublesomeness ” from his income tax until he learns to distinguish 
sharply between capital and privilege, between incomes that are 
earned and those that are unearned. 

Mayor Fitzgerald can. never provide for the greater needs of a 
greater Boston so long as he continues to ignore the forty million 
dollars of unearned and untaxed annual income in the City of 
Boston. am, sir, 

C. B. FILLesrown, 
Pres. Mass. Single Tex League. 


LINCOLN, ROOSEVELT, AND THE NEGRO 
Denver, Coto., April 2%, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—In contrast to the stand taken by President Roosevelt on 
the question of the appointment of negroes as postmasters and 
custom-house collectors in the South, please note the following ex- 
tracts from the words of Abraham Lincoln: 

In one of his debates with Judge Douglas he says, as speaking 
of what he would do if he had unlimited power. “ What next? 
Free them, and make them politically and socially our equals? 
My own feelings will not admit of this; and if mine would, we will 
know that those of the great mass of white people will not. 
Whether this feeling accords with justice and sound judgment is 
not the sole question, if indeed it is any part of it. A universal 
feeling, whether well or ill founded, cannot be safely disregarded. 
We cannot make them equals.” 

And again in 1860, after his election as President, but prior to 
his inauguration, Lincoln wrote to John A. Gilmer the following 
words : 

“As to the use of patronage in the slave States, where there 
are few or no Republicans, [ do not expect to inquire for the 
polities of the appointee, or whether he does or does not own slaves. 
I intend in that matter to accommodate the people in the several 
localities, if they themselves -will allow me to accommodate them. 
In one word, I never have been, am not now, and probably never 
shall be in a mood of harassing people either North or South.” 

But perhaps it is the ambition of Theodore Roosevelt to go 
down to history as a greater friend to the negro than was Abraham 
Lincoln. I am, sir, A. H. DANFORTH. 


It is very nearly half a century since Lincoln made the speeches 
you quote from. <A good deal has happened since then. Lincoln 
took the negro as he found itim. A contemporary President must. 
do the same. President Roosevelt has appointed very few negroes 
to office, and might with profit have omitted some of the negro 
appointments he has made. He has ne more notion of social 
equality for negroes than Lincoln had.—Eprror. 


“ MOLLYCODDLE ” 


Erte, Pa., May 1007. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Sir.—You use the word Mollycoddle, 
meaning of word and its derivation. 
L am, sir, 


Will you kindly give 


A. BUNSON. 


Derivation from Moll, or Molly, and coddle. The Century Die- 
tionary defines it as “ one who lacks energy or resolution; an effemi- 
nate man.”” The word is familiar. Thackeray used it, and so did 
the President in a Harvard speech last February. The President is 
accused of regarding as mollycoddles all persons who are deficient 
in conviction as to the indispensability of intercollegiate football 
to. successful education, but it may be that detractors have 
exaggerated his views.—EpIrTor. 
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THE MURDER CHARGE 
LABOR UNION’S DOOR 


BY THE CONFESSION OF ONE OF ITS MEMBERS, THE WESTERN FEDERATION 
OF MINERS IS CHARGED WITH “HAVING INSTIGATED TWENTY-SEVEN MUR. 


STEUNENBERG, OF IDAHO. 


-DERS, INCLUDING )THE ASSASSINATION, IN 1905, OF FORMER GOVERNOR 
FOR COMPLICITY IN THIS CRIME, W. D. HAY- 


WOOD, OF THE FEDERATION’S “INNER CIRCLE,” IS ON TRIAL FOR HIS LIFE 


N attempt to learn the truth about the most serious charge 
that ever has been laid at the doors of organized labor is 
now being made at Boise City, Idaho. William D. Hay- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of the Western Federation of 
Miners, is on trial in the District Court, charged with the 

murder of Frank Steunenberg, former Governor of Idaho. Two 
other officers of the Federation are jointly accused, but they will 
be tried separately. One remarkable fact which provokes argu- 
ments for and against the erganization is that the evidence upon 
which Haywood and his associates have been indicted is based 
upon the confession of a member of the Federation who is reported 
since to have lost his reason. 

The three men charged with conspiracy and murder are Haywood, 
Charles H. Moyer, President of the Western Federation of Miners, 
and G. A. Pettibone, formerly a member of the supreme governing 
ody of the organization. These three are men of unusual intelli- 
gence and high executive ability. 

The principal accuser of the defendants is Harry Orchard, who 
has declared in a story of great detail that he committed this and 
twenty-six other murders under the direction of these men. Stephen 
Adams made a:‘confession largely corroborating Orchard, but he has 
since repudiated it. saying that he told the story because he was 
afraid of being made a scapegoat. Another member of the Federa- 
tion supposed to have been one of the so-called “ Inner Circle” 
which «directed the murderous plans, is L. J. Simpkins, who has 
heen indicted, but is a_ fugitive. 

According to Or- 
chard’s confession it 
was he who assassi- 
nated Steunenberg, be- 
sides committing 
twenty-six other mur- 
ders by shooting. 
dynamiting, train- 
wrecking, ete., under 
direction of the de- 
fendants, but at times 
when Haywood, 
Moyer, and Pettibone 
were actually in an- 
other State. The 
prosecution pre- 
sented a list of fifty- 
one witnesses by 
whom it expects to 
prove the truth of 


MARTIAL LAW DECLARED IN COLORADO! 
HABEAS CoRPUS SUSPENDED IN CoLoraDO! 
“FREE PREss THROTTLED IN COLoRaApO! 
tok 
spEECH DENIEp in CoLorapDO! & 


connected with the arrest of the three chiefs of the Federation are 
these: Frank Steunenberg, former Governor of Idaho, had been 
followed and watched for months by Harry Orchard, who sought 
to assassinate him. Twice Orchard tried to shoot his victim, but 
failed. One of these times was arranged, with diabolical in 
genuity, for Christmas Eve, but as he was walking home that 
night with his son and his brother the plan miscarried. Then 
Orchard planted a bomb under the back gate of his victim’s home. 
At six o'clock on the evening of December 30, 1905, Steunenbery 
started for home. Orchard, who had been on wateh for hours. 
stealthily hurried ahead of him by another route. Waiting on the 
corner, the assassin saw the object of his vengeance approach. 
Kven in the gloomy dusk there could be no mistaking that gigantic 
figure. 

Orchard hurried along. At the Steunenberg gate he dropped an 
open newspaper. Stooping to pick it up, he quickly fastened to 
the gate the wire which led underground to a bottle of sulphuric 
acil inside the bomb. Orchard walked briskly away to a safe 
distance and turned to watch. Steunenberg pushed open the gate. 
the tug of the wire broke the bottle of sulphuric acid and set off 
the bomb. The explosion killed Steunenberg, tore him to pieces. 

James McParland, an old detective who first gained fame by 
patient and fearless investigation which led to the hanging of 
eleven leaders of the Molly Maguires, a secret organization that 
murdered by wholesale and spread terror through thc coal regions 
of Pennsylvania, was called out to Idaho and put to work on the 

ease. He followed the 
same plan he had used 
in the Molly Maguire 
cases thirty years ago 
—went to work as a 
miner and learned of 
the Inner Circle in the 

Western Federation of 

Miners. the 

time came to strike he 

had Orchard arrested, 
kept in solitary con- 
finement with plenty 
of food and = good 
with 
nothing to read anid 
no one to talk with 
him. 

After a few days 
of this treatment Or- 


Orehard’s  asser- WHOLESALE WITHOur w TIN chard began to show 
tions. * * * * * * signs of  bxeeaking 
Haywood and _ his OM HO ND OLOR down. MeParland 
associates declare UNION MEN EXILED FR MES A LIES IN © —s worked upon his 
that they welcome CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS QUESTioneD IN coLorapo! emotions by talking 


this trial because it 
will give them the 
opportunity to prove 
their innocence _ be- 
yond doubt. The 
issue will be contested 
to the utmost limits 
of the law. The case 
against Haywood is 
admittedly — the 
strongest that the 


CORPORATIONS corruPT AND Controt ADMINISTRATION IN COLorapo! 


COLORADO! 


RIGHT oF FAIR. IMPARTIAL AND SPEEpy TRIAL ABOLisHeo IN 


CITIZENS ALLIANCE RESORTS to mop LAW AND vioLencE IN COLorapo!| 


MILITIA HIRED TO CORPORATIONS ro THE STRIKE IN coLorapo! 


about his old mother 
at home in Pennsyl- 
vania, his early reli- 
gious training, the 
certainty of judgment 
day and future pun- 
ishment, and urged 
him to repent of his 
sins. Orchard broke 
down and confessed. 
McParland spent 


prosecution has. 
Should this fail, it is 
likely that the pro- 
ceedings against 
Moyer and Pettibone 
will be dropped. The. 


of law and order 


THESE are absolute tacts and are not the only outrages that have been perpetrated in Colorado in the name 
It has been charged and never successfully denied that the corporations contributed $15,000.00 
towards the election of the present Republican administration, but Governor Peabody has been unable to * DELIVER 


5 three days writing 
down his utterances. 
To read them requires 
seven hours. The 
confession is one of 
the most amazing 


State is represented 
by an array of emi- 
nent counsel. So is 
the defendant Hay- 
wood, and a_ great 
defence fund has been 


THE unions have not been nor can they be abolished, and before the strikes in Colorado are settled, we 
will have demolistrated the right to organize for mutual benefit. The eight-hour day as decreed by over 
forty thousand maionty of the voters wil be established 


documents in the 
history of crime. 
Neither the chronicles 
of the Medici and 
Borgias nor the 
imaginings of Poe 
and Stevenson can 


raised among labor 
organizations through- 
out the United States. 
It is known to run 
well up into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
dollars, and some esti- 
mates place it as high 
as $1,000,000. 

The facts directly 


Moy 


IF you desire to assist che striking Miners, Mill and Smeltermen of the Western Federation of 
Miners of Colorado wm this battle for imdustrial and political freedom, send donations to Wm. D Haywood, 
Set’y-Treas. 625 Mining Exchange Denver. Colorado 


How the Western Federation of Miners proclaimed its Grievances 
762 


furnish any parallel 
to this tale of 
slaughters planned 
with devilish ingenu- 
ity and wrought with 
cynical brutality. 
Such a _ confession 
as this will be use- 
less as evidence un- 


enc 


THE GOODS 


George A. Pettibone W. D. Haywood (now on trial) Mrs. Moyer Charles A. Moyer 


The accused Officers of the Western Federation of Miners 


Mrs. Pettibone 


The County Court-house at Boise, Idaho, where the Trial is being held 


THE WINDOWS WITH THE CROSS BETWEEN THEM INDICATE THE CELLS WHERE THE ACCUSED MEN ARE CONFINED 


THE PRINCIPALS AND THE SCENE OF A MOMENTOUS TRIAL 
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less corroborated by 
the testimony of un- 
impeached witnesses 


Many men of 
less note were also to 
be destroyed. 


story. 


earrying to the minds Orchard admitted - 
of the jury convie- that- he killed the / 
tion beyond a reason- nineteen non - union 
able doubt. This miners who were 
corroboration the blown to death as they 
State promises it will stood on the railroad 
furnish. The de- platform at Indepen- 


fence declares that 
corroboration is im- 
possible, that  Or- 
chard is not only a 
trapped and_ self-ae- 
cused murderer, but a 
person of unsound 
mind who has tried to 
purchase his wretched 
life by dragging in 
aecusations against 
innocent officials of a 
hated organization. 
But before going 
into the /details of 


denee, Colorado. Ile 
swore that the plot 
was perfected in Hay- 
avood’s rooms in Den- 
ver. To establish an 
alibi, Orchard left In- 
dependence the day be- 
fore the killing in the 
company of a man 
named Neville. 
Orchard made a pre- 
text to steal back to 
Independence, and 
there he pulled the 
string that set off one 
hundred pounds of 


the confession it is 
necessary to go back 
to the history of the 
Ceur d’Alene mining 
troubles in the late 
nineties. | 
went on strike, and ¢ 

non-union miners were brought in to take their places. A train- 
load of men, said to be strikers, dynamited the $300,000 mill of 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine at Wardner. Rioting, arson, 
and bludgeoning followed. The militia of Idaho were off to the 
Spanish war. With improvised militia and regular troops of. the 
United States army, chiefly negroes, Steunenberg, then Governor of 
ldaho, arrested the union labor leaders and eight hundred of 
their followers and confined them within barbed-wire stockades in 
the famous “ bull pen” of the Ceur d'Alene. There were many 
charges that the troops outrageously abused the prisoners. 
Steunenberg, a plain, decent citizen, farmer and banker, who went 
into office as a friend of labor, retired at the end of his second 
term as Governor an object of the execration of thousands of 
miners. 

There were other hated men. After the Ceur d’Alene trouble 
came the famous Cripple Creek and Telluride strikes in Colorado, 
with accompaniments of assault, arson, dynamiting, and murder. 
Hundreds of the striking miners were deported by the troops. The 
struggle cost many lives and millions of dollars, and the strikers 
were defeated. Governor James H. Peabody, of Colorado; D. H. 
Moffat, a millionaire miner; and .Justices Gabbert and Goddard, of 
the Supreme Court, were sentenced to death, according to Orchard’s 


Harry Orchard, the Confessed Assassin 
THIS MAN, A MEMBER OF THE MINERS’ FEDERATION, HAS ADMIT- 
TED HIS PERPETRATION OF TWENTY-SEVEN MURDERS, COMMITTED, 
HE SAYS, “ UNDER ORDERS” FROM THE POWERFUL “INNER CIRCLE” 


The Gateway at which Governor Steunenberg was blown to Pieces 
AS THE GOVERNOR OPENED THE GATE TO ENTER HIS HOME AT CALDWELL, IDAHO, ON 
TUE EVENING OF DECEMBER 30, 1905, THE 
The miners BY MEANS OF A STRING WHICH WAS 


dynamite under the 
platform on which the 
victims were stanid- 
ing. Next day Neville 
accused Orchard of 
the crime, and he ad- 
mitted it.* Neville, fearing arrest, fled to Nevada. Orchard feared 
he might tell. A man named Sapp was hired to poison Neville for 
$1600. Neville died. ~ 

Superintendent MeCormick and Foreman Buck, of the Vindicator 
Mine, were blown to pieces one night by a bomb on the sixth level. 
Orchard swore that he put the bomb there under orders, but by 
error missed putting it on the seventh level, where it would have 
killed fifteen or twenty non-union miners. 7 

As an instance of the anger aroused among the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners by Governor Steunenberg’s action in dealing with 
the Ceur d’Alene troubles, the inflammatory poster reproduced 
on page 762 of this article was circulated throughout the Western 
mining region. Below the flag appeared these statements: 


BOMB PLACED THERE. WAS EXPLORED 
FASTENED TO THE SWINGING GATE 


“ These are absolute facts and are not the only outrages that have 
been perpetrated in Colorado in the name of law and order. It has 
been charged and never successfully denied that the corporations 
contributed $15,000 towards the election of the present Republican 
administration, but Governor Peabody has been uhable to DELIVER 
THE GOODS. 

“The unions have not been nor can they be abolished, and before 
the strikes in Colorado are settled, we will have demonstrated the 


Former Governor Steunenberg, of Idaho 
ORCHARD, IN HIS CONFESSION, SAYS THE GOVERNOR WAS MARKED FOR 
ASSASSINATION FOR FIVE YEARS BEFORE IIIS DEATH WAS EFFECTED 
IN REVENGE FOR HIS ACTS DURING THE CEUR D'ALENE RIOTS 
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THE JUDGE AND LEADING COUNSEL IN THE HAYWOOD TRIAL 


Judge Tremont Wood 
KNOWN AS AN ABLE AND FEAKLESS JURIST 


right for mutual benefit. The eight-hour day as decreed by over 
forty thousand majority of the voters will be established. 

“ If you desire to assist the striking Miners, Mill, and Smeltermen 
of the Western Federation of Miners of Colorado in this battle for 
industrial and political freedom, send donations to Wm. D. Hay- 
wood, Secretary-Treasurer, 625 Mining Exchange, Denver, Colorado. 

(Signed) CHARLES MOYER (Signed) Ww. D. Haywoop 

President. Sec’y-Treas.” 


Merritt Walley was murdered in Denver with a bomb intended 
for Chief-Justice Gabbert. Arthur W. Collins, manager of the 
Smuggler-Union Mine at Telluride, was shot in the back, through 
the window of his home. J. W. Barney, a shift boss; John Ma- 
honey, a non-union miner at Telluride; and Martin Gleason, a mine 
manager at Cripple Creek, who dared to advocate non-union labor— 
all were assassinated. A mining engineer named Bradley was mur- 
dered while in San Francisco on his honeymoon. Orchard swears 
that this was all his work, under orders from Moyer and Haywood. 

Three attempts were made to kill Governor Peabody, of Colorado. 
Once, Orchard says, he and Simpkins planted a bomb for him in the 
street. It was to be touched off by a wire as Mr. Peabody passed 
the spot. A coal-wagon backed on the wire just as Peabody came 
along and put it out of working order. Another time it was 
planned to shoot him in front of his home at night as he alighted 
from his carriage. As it happened, only the women of his family 
were in the carriage, and the Governor escaped. Another time it 
was planned to decoy him home from a meeting in’an automobile 


and kill him on the way. A man mysteriously warned him one - 


afternoon of this danger, and again he was saved. 


Clarence S. Darrow 


CHIEF COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENCE 


James H. Hawley 
CHIEF PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 


Another assassination that failed, as has been indicated, was 
that planned for Chief-Jugtice Gabbert. He with Justice Goddard 
had offended the striking miners by decisions and strictures on 
the order. He usually crossed a vacant lot on his way to the 
court chambers. A bomb was planted and a satchel purse, with 
wires attached, was put on the ground. It was supposed that the 
chief justice would pick up the satchel and set off the bomb. 
Judge Gabbert saw a friend near by that morning and joined 
him instead of crossing the vacant lot. It was the first time in 
months that he had deviated from his custom. Another man 
came along, picked up the satchel, and was blown to bits. The 
explosives in the bomb were so arranged that when the satchel was 
picked up sulphurie acid would be spilled on them and set them 
off. Orchard says he set thé bomb by orders. 

Justice Goddard escaped assassination through the slip of a 
pin. No one knew anything about it until Orchard confessed. 
He said a screw-eye would be found in Justice Goddard’s gate. 
Near by, he said, was a bomb. A wire was attached from the serew- 
eye to a bottle containing sulphuric acid. When the gate was 
opened the string was to pull the cork of the bottle and spill 
it over 100 giant caps. The bottle was planted five days before 
the time came to arrange the wire. The acid had eaten the pin, 
so that when Justice Goddard passed through his gate the pin 
and not the cork came oug. 

When Justice Goddard was informed of Orchard’s confession he 
examined his gate and found the serew-eye. Then Adjutant- 


General Bulkley Wells, af Colorado, seratched the earth until he 


found the wire and pin attached to the cork. Then he seraped the 
(Continued on page 779.) 


Moyer and Haywood being taken into the Boise Jail j 


HAYWOOD IS IN THE CENTRE IN A LIGHT OVERCOAT. 


MOYER IS THE MAN WITH THE BLACK HAT AND BENT HEAD. 


BEHIND AND 


BETWEEN THEM IS SHERIFF NICHOLS, OF CANYON COUNTY, IDAHO, WHO BROUGHT THEM TO BOISE 
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A NEW LOCOMOTIVE 


THAT 


O conceive of a locomotive that balances itself on a single 

rail as perfectly as a skater balances himself on a single 

skate, seems too great a task to require of the imagina- 

tion. When one adds that this locomotive flies at the rate 

of 120 miles an hour, whether the road-bed be rough or 
smooth, climbs hills with case and dashes safely around ¢urves 
much sharper than those on ordinary railroads, the hearer of such 
a recital of facts is apt to think that a Munchausen is at large. 
To say that this locomotive needs no bridge, but runs lightly across 
ravines or river's on a single line of wire “eable, appears to add the 
crowning touch of incredibility. 

Yet such a locomotive has been invented and has actually done 
these things. Its balance is maintained by the application of the 
principle that kee ‘ps a spinning top upright. In each engine there is 
a yvyratory apparatus, weighing only one-twentieth of the total 
load, which revolves constantly at a high rate of speed and 
thereby keeps the engine erect, no matter how sharp the curve 
nor how rough the road-bed. 

The monorail locomotive, which seems sure to work a revolution 
in transportation, had its first publie exhibition a short while 
ago in London, when the inventor, Louis Brennan, C. B., gave a 
practical demonstration of its ability before the Royal Society. 

It may be fairly said that nothing was ever presented to the 
Society, which usually receives the first announcement of scientific 
discoveries in Great Britain, which aroused so much enthusiasm 
as the exhibition of the monorail engine. The demonstration of 
this great triumph of science, says the sun, which was the only 
New York newspaper to publish the remarkable news, was made 
before a brilliant assembly gathered under the auspices of the 
Royal Society. 

Kor more than two hours the leaders of the English scientific 
world listened to the exposition of a well-known principle of 
mechanics for the first time practically applied and watched a 
marvellous demonstration which seemed to set the laws of gravita- 
tion at, defiance. At the close they acclaimed its discoverer or 
inventor as worthy to rank high upon the roll of honor which 
bears the names of Newton and Watts and Stephenson. 

What they saw was this: A miniature railway-car or locomo- 
tive, standing entirely above a single rail with apparently nothing 
to balance it, ran about the hall, turned sharp corners at high 


“WALKS” 


A WIRE 


speed, crossed a single strand of wire cable in lieu of a bridge and 
climbed heavy inclines—all with perfect stability. It was some- 
times loaded, sometimes empty. There was no attempt to balance 
the load; the vehicle itself did that instantly and automatically. 
Every attempt to unbalance it resulted in a paradox. If the load 
were piled all upon one side it seemed inevitable that the vehicle 
would sag, if indeed it did not topple over. But no, the overloaded 
side automatically rose in proportion to the burden and the empty 
side was depressed. To the uninitiated the thing was uncanny, 
an Alice in Wonderland reality. 

The creator of this new system of locomotion is Louis Brennan, 
C. B., the well-known inventor of the Brennan torpedo. This 
invention, by the way, which is controlled by the British War 
Department, is the only device which has been successfully kept a 
government secret for any length of time. He told his audience 
very briefly to-night something about his long search for an ideal 
method of traction. He began studying the problem in Australia 
nearly thirty years ago. How to reduce friction was the chief 
task. It is well known that only about twelve per cent. of the 
power generated by a locomotive is actually used in drawing a 
train. The friction to be overcome is partly in the machinery the 
partly in the oscillation of the vehicles and the grinding of the 
wheels against the rails on either side. ‘Thé most perfect road-bed 
and rails with an ordinary. track will not reduce this beyond a 
certain point. 

Mr. Brennan speedily realized, as every railway man and 
mechanic has done, that the ideal condition would be a train per- 
fectly balanced upon a single rail. Given that, the possibilities 
of great speed with economy of power would be increased many 
fold. Until to-night’s demonstration was made, the practical attain- 
ment of that ideal would have seemed outside the range of scien- 
tific obtainment to even the eminent men who were included in the 
Royal Society’s audience. Very early in his investigations Mr. 
Brennan began experimenting with the gyroscope—in other words, 
he began to study the ordinary spinning top with which every 
schoolboy is familiar. The principle of the spinning top is the 
secret of the seeming miracle which he showed. 

The inventor’s own description of the result of his labors is 
simple enough to any one’s comprehension. He said: 

“The characteristic feature of this system of transport is that 


The Brennan Gyroscopic Locomotive maintaining its balance on a Wire which serves as a Bridge 


THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLE OF TILE DEVICE IS THE § 
MOTIVE BEFORE THE ROYAL SOCIETY IN LONDON 
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MADE A SENSATION. 


SAME AS THAT WHICH KEEPS A SPINNING TOP UPRIGHT. THE EXHIBITION OF THE LOCO- 


IN THE PHOTOGRAPH MR. BRENNAN STANDS NEAR HIS MACHINE 
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The “ Spinning-Top” Locomotive running on its Single Rail regardless of Grades and Curves 


MR. BRENNAN IS CONFIDENT OF APPLYING HIS INVENTION TO PASSENGER TRAFFIC. HE PROPHESIES A HOTEL ON WHEELS, WITH 
ROOMS TWENTY FEET WIDE, WHICH WILL TRANSPORT PASSENGERS IN COMFORT AND SAFETY AT 150 MILES AN HOUR 


each vehicle is capable of maintaining its balance upon an 
ordinary rail laid upon sleepers on the ground, whether it is 
standing still or moving in either direction at any rate of speed, 
notwithstanding that the centre of gravity is several feet above 
the rail and that wind pressure, shifting of load, centrifugal action 
or any combination of these forces may tend to upset it. 

“ Automatic stability mechanism of extreme simplicity carried 
by the vehicle itself endows it with this power. The mechanism 
consists essentially of two fly-wheels rotated directly by electric 
motors in opposite directions at a very high velocity and mounted 
so that their gyrostatic action and stored-up energy can be utilized. 
These fly-wheels are mounted on high-class bearings and are placed 
in exhausted cases, so that both air and journal friction is reduced 
to a minimum, and consequently the power required to keep them 
in rapid motion is very small. 

“The stored-up energy in the fly-wheels, when revolving at full 
speed, is so great and the friction so small that if the driving 
current is cut off altogether they will run at sufficient velocity to 
impart stability to the vehicle for several hours, while it will take 
from two to three days before they come to rest. The stability 
mechanism occupies but little space and is conveniently placed in 
the cab at one end of the vehicle. Its weight is also small, about 
five per cent. of the total load being considered an ample allowance 
for the first vehicle. 

“The road wheels are placed in a single row beneath the centre 
of the vehicles, instead of in two rows near the sides, as usual, 
and are carried on bogies or compound bogies which are not only 
pivoted to provide for horizontal curves on the track, but for 
vertical ones also. By this means the vehicles can run upon curves 
of even less radius than the length of the vehicle. itself, or on 
crooked rails or rails laid over uneven ground, without danger of 
derailment. 

“The motive power may be either steam, petrol, oil, gas or 
electricity, as considered most suitable for local conditions. In 
the first instance, however, it has been decided to use a petrol 
electric generating set, carried by the vehicle itself, for the supply 
of current to the road wheel motors and to the stability mechan- 
ism. Such a vehicle will have the great advantage of being always 
ready for immediate use, the gyro wheels being kept constantly 
running by current from a small accumulator while the engine is 
at rest. In order that the vehicle may be able to ascend steep 
inclines the wheels are all power-driven and change gears are 
provided for use in hilly country. It is also possible to run free 
wheel down-hill at a great velocity, so that a good average rate of 
speed can be attained. 

“ Everything points to great economy resulting from making the 
vehicles wider in proportion to their length than on ordinary rail- 
ways, and’ it has therefore been decided to make the experimental 
wagon twelve feet wide, or one and a half times as wide as usual. 


For civil work in the colonies the vehicles will probably be two or 
three times as wide, if not more. Brakes capable of being operated 
by pneumatic or manual power are provided for all the wheels. 

“The rail, which is of curved top, only requires to be the same 
weight as one of the rails on an ordinary line in order to carry 
the same load on the same number of wheels in each case. The 
sleepers also only require to be one-half the usual length to give 
the same area of support to the vehicle. 

“Flying lines of railway can be laid with great rapidity over 
uneven ground with slight,expenditure of labor. Specially de- 
signed building vehicles are also planned on the monorail principle 
and equipped with electric gear for handling the rails, being kept 
at the rail head for the purpose. It is confidently anticipated that 
working in this manner it will be possible to keep up with an army 
on the march and supply them with all their requirements. 

-“ Bridges are of the simplest possible construction, a single wire 
hawser stretched across a ravine or river being all that is necessary 
for temporary work. These hawsers can be built up on the spot 
from separate wire-rope strands, so that the transportation of them 
becomes an easy matter. Strange to say, the lateral swaying of the 
hawser does not disturb the balance of the vehicles, and the 
strongest winds will fail to blow them off. In other cases of bridge 
byilding a single row of piles with a rail on top suffices, or a single 
girder carrying the rail may be conveniently used. 

“ The expenditure of fuel is considerably smaller than on ordinary 
lines, owing to the absence of flange friction on curves and to the 
vehicles running without oscillation or jolting. The speed can be 
from twice to thrice that of ordinary railways, owing to the 
smoothness of running of the vehicles and to the total absence of 
lateral oscillation. Vehicles provided with their own motive 
power can go anywhere a single rail is laid, and besides carrying 
a substantiait load themselves are also capable, on tolerably level 
country, of supplying current to other vehicles unprovided with 
power-generating plants, thus running as trains.” 

The India government has now voted $25,000 for the construe- 
tion of a full-sized vehicle, and the War Department will con- 
struct the necessary rail upon government land at Chatham near 
the imventor’s home. His experiments have thus far been con- 
ducted upon the extensive grounds of Mr. Brennan’s estate. 

The present model, which is upon a seale of one eighth, has been 
privately examined and tested during the last few weeks by the 
most eminent English experts, and their reports to the government 
have been uniformly eulogistic of the new system of transport. 
Some months must, of course, elapse before the line equipped with 
a car of much larger dimensions than the ordinary railway car- 
riage is in operation. Mr. Brennan’s confident dream is of a 
transcontinental line furnished with a travelling hotel with rooms 
fifteen or twenty feet wide that will carry passengers in perfect 
comfort and safety at a speed of 120 to 150 miles an hour. - 
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_ store, we beheld it with wrath. 


THE WATERLOO AT FORT MYER 


By ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


DRAWINGS BY O. E. CESARE 


them Japs or Chinese anything more in our colleges. They're 

wise enough now, and when you go and plant our kind of 

knowledge on top of their natural deviltry you're only 

making trouble for yourself. You take that from me. [f 
know. Deep? Why, what do you think of one Chink putting it 
all over a whole troop of our cavalry? Hah!” 

Too bad that mere type and ink cannot imitate the snort that 
Bradlee uttered. His right fist clenched itself so hard that the 
knuckles showed like dots of white, and his big jaws snapped so that 
he involuntarily bit through his cigar. Then he shook his round, 
bristly head-and began to grin a sheepish grin. 

“ Never thought of it this way before,” he said. “If any of us 
could ’a’ caught that Chink first off, we'd ’a’ put a few fancy 
dents in his yellow hide; but he did play it on us all right. 

“ You see, I never intended to go a-soldierin’, but one time after 
I'd worked myself pretty nigh to death riding herd for old man 
Swan, and then blew in three months’ pay in one night, I got a 
terrible grouch on and drifted into Fort Myer, and first thing you 
know I’m signed up as.a trooper and wearing yellow stripes down 


" ] FI had my way,” said Frank Bradlee, “we'd never teach 


“* For my part,’ says he, ‘1 can’t see nothing wrong with the 
Chink. He treats me like a gentleman, and I’m sure that I intend 
to return the courtesy. It ain’t every white keeper of a canteen 
that'll hand out credit to the nation’s preservers.’ 

“* What?’ we yelled, ‘is that Chink giving jawbone?’ 

“*How else would I be smoking this good see-gar, and 
er the sixth of the month?’ sarcastically asked the old repro- 

te. 

“So we figured that we could forego the pleasure of destroying 
this black-and-tan until a committee should investigate this 
phenomenon. We all wanted to be members of it, but we finally 
compromised. Bill Keveney offered to lick any gent that sought 
to deprive him of the honor, and I could lick Bill; so we were the 
committee. 

“* Next. day we went down to John Chinaman’s. Keveney wanted 
to go light at the start, but I persuaded him that the only way 
to do was to make a big splurge, and inspire respect by the amount 
of stuff we took. , 

“* Good-morning, John,’ says I. 

“* Good-mornin’, Genelal,’ says John. 
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“Napoleon Bonaparte and Andrew Jackson each owed about four dollars for pies and tobacco when we left” 


the outside o’ my legs instid 0’ chaparajos. And right there is 
where I learned what a terrible thing it is to be afflicted with 
thirteen dollars a month. By the time*a fellow had invested in a 
couple of drinks, taken in a show, paid his laundry bill, and got a 
few things to wear. there wasn’t a whole lot left for riotous 
dissipation. So for about twenty-nine days each month we chewed 
our thumbs in place of good Virginia leaf, and meditated on the 
error of our ways. 

“ Credit was a dead thing in all the canteens. Nix was the word 
handed out to any wearer of the blue who was so foolish as to 
try and get ‘ jawbone’ for a modest plug of tobacco. Kipling has it 
right—the soldier is a hero until it begins to hurt people’s pockets. 

“So when we noticed that a blooming Chinee had opened a little 
It hurt our sense of the fitness 
of things to see the yellow gent sitting among untold luxuries in the 
shape of juicy pies, ripe oranges and bananas, and indecent 
quantities of tobacco. 

“We thought some of rushing his place and putting him out of 
business. In fact, we had gone so far as to plan the whole affair, 
when old Dick Parks disturbed the sequence of things by butting 
into the gathering and asking the whys and wherefores. To our 
surprise, he didn’t seem at all hit by our story of the injustice in 
the general distribution of the good things of this earth. He pulled 
out a long black cigar, lit it offensively, and gazed around upon us 
like a king on his throne. 


“ That ‘genelal’ kind o’ made me hate to do it, but Keveney 
went at him hard. 

“* Jawbone?’ he asks. 

“* Sure,’ says John. ‘ Plenty genlemen muchee jawbone.’ 

“He knew the technical terms, all right. So we jawboned him 
for about eight dollars’ worth of stuff. Then he pulled out a little 
book for us to sign. 

“* What’s this?’ growls Keveney, beginning to look sore. 

“* Vou jawbone. You sign book. Allee samee know who chargee.’ 

“I took Keveney aside and reasoned with him. ‘ Bill,’ says I, 
‘does this Chink look any different to you from any other Chink?’ 

“* Course not,’ says he. 

“* Then,’ says I, ‘do you think that you look any different to 
him from Napoleon Bonaparte?’ 

“*No,’ says Bill. 

“* Then sign the book,’ says I. 

’ “ And we both signed calmly and deliberately. Napoleon Bona- 
parte and Andrew Jackson each owed about four dollars for pies 
and tobacco and such stuff when we left. We could tell by the ex- 
pression on John’s face that, though he looked wise, he didn’t have 
the faintest idea what we were writing. We looked for Parks’s 
name in the book, but there was only one entry, and that was 
against the name, U. Will Nevergetit. It was a queer name, but it 
looked a whole lot like Parks’s handwriting, and we weren’t ex- 
perts on handwriting. 
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without any of us calling on him, but it couldn't have been a 
marker to the way he felt when a week had passed and no blue 
coats had settled their bills. 

“Then he was mad. He blew up to the post with his queue 
neatly coiled under a derby hat, and American trousers crowding a 
silk kimono jacket for the place. The sentries jeéred him, and the 
adjutant could do nothing for him. No one seemed to know of any 
new recruits by the names of Bonaparte, Jackson, or Cesar, and as 
for U. Will Nevergetit, why, they had to give it up. But the 
adjutant thought that the best thing to do would be to read the 
names at parade, and give Jolm a chance to identify his debtors. 

“ John was sure of one thing. All who had charged stuff with 
him were from H* Troop. So to H Troop the list was read by the 
officer of the day. We were all there, all dressed alike, and it was 
as impossible for that Chinee to pick any one out of the crowd as it 
would have been for us to pick him out of a hop joint. Name after 
name was read off with the amounts, but no one responded. Search 
Me, Its Onyou, and U. Will Nevergetit owed good solid sums, but no 
one cracked a smile. John stood there, looking like he had malaria, 
and couldn't tell who had signed those names. We stood it pretty 
well until we learned that Napoleon owed eighty-three dollars. 
We didn’t’ lose our sober faces when we discovered that Andrew 
Jackson had been debauching on pie and candy about one hundred 
and ten dollars’ worth. But when Daniel Lambert’s name was 
read we held our breath. He owed two hundred and five dollars 
and some small change! 

“ John looked up to heaven, he spat upon the ground, and then 
he hissed, ‘Daniel Lambert, him one damn thief.’ Then we all 
collapsed. The paper dropped from the captain’s hand, and he 
was almost weeping with laughter as he turned to John, and told 
him that he didn’t believe that he could find his parties. And 
John went his way, a silent picture of the effects of the East 
bucking up against the. West. 

“Next day a reconnoitring party reported that his canteen 
was closed and that our graft was no more. And we all settled 
down to the old humdrum existence of paying our bills as we 
bought our stuff. H Troop was in wrong with every one who had 
stuff to sell, and the other companies were sore because we hadn't 
let them into the good thing. 

“A couple of months after John’s departure, another Chink 
opened a little laundry. Keveney and I went down, as before, but 
there was nothing doing in the jawbone line. .But he told us his 
prices, and they certainly were cheap enough.’ We tried him, too, 
and he was the best ever as an antidote to earth on the linen. One 
day after we had been patronizing him a\couple of months, he got 
an assistant. I thought that he resembled John, but decided that 
I was mistaken, for he was a surly devil, not at all like our good- 
natured friend. 

“In fact, business grew so good that Sing Kee announced he was 


stad. Sate going to do general cleansing, and hired a couple of extra Chinks. 
: ta AS co So we began bringing our suits and coats down to him. It was 
(Continued on page 781.) 
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“He blew up to the post with his 
queue neatly coiled under a derby hat” 


“We went back with our trophies, and passed the glad truth to 
the boys. Next day the rush began. John was satisfied with jaw- 
bone, as we told him that pay-day came the end of the month, and 
that he would get his then. He came from an. older civilization, 
and I guess officers, as he thought us to be, don’t bother to chrat the 
poor .there—they just take it away from them. He had. run a 
laundry somewhere, and had sold it out for this more profitable 
business. Many a time, as I hung him up for a couple of pies or 
a pound of candy, he would tell me that his trade more than 
exceeded his fondest hopes. He was backed, too, by some Chinks in 
the city, and when, at the end of a week, he sent for more sup- 
plies, they were overjoyed. They thought it was a good game of 
get-rich-quick. 

“T tried to get our friend to do our laundry, for there is nothing 
like making hay while the sun shines, but John was above that 
sort of thing now. Besides, he was swamped with business and 
didn’t have time. 

“So things went merrily on for almost a month. It was really 
sinful the accounts that Napoleon and Andrew Jackson, and Its 
Onyou ran up with him. But they weren’t a patch on the jawbone 
extended-to Daniel Lambert. Any one who saw his cake bill would 
understand why he is fat. And we didn’t neglect the heroes of 
the past. From Julius Cesar to Christopher Columbus all patron- 
ized John’s canteen. 

“ Along foward the end of the month, when we had-been jaw- 
boning for three weeks, the first evidence of a growing mistrust . 
was exhibited. I had charged a hox of cigarettes to Search Me, 
and John leaned confidentially over his counter and asked, ‘ You 
jawbone allee timee?’ 

“T could afford to get riled, and I did. I told him good and 
plenty what I thought of a Chink that had lost his faith in his 
fellow men. [ told him that pay-day was the day after to-morrow. 
He apologized all right, so [I got a box of cigars to show that 
there was no hard feeling. But I tipped the boys off, and next 
day came the final rush. We stocked up with enough tobacco and 
fancy grub to keep us going a week. And every one told John that 
the next day was pay-day. 

“It, was; but we didn’t visit John. We thought to ourselves, 
and put the thought in words to each other, ‘What’s the use in 
paying this heathen? Here, for the first time, we have a chance Srewe te GB. Cee 
to keep our whole month’s pay. Shall we surrender it to a yellow 
tradesman? Far be it from us.’ : “*Six hundled and one dolla, ten 


“TI guess John must have felt nervous when the next day passed — cents,’ says Sam, the laundryman” 
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CHAPTER IV 


HE young men in Carson Dwight’s set had an odd sort of 
lounging-place. It was Keith Gordon’s room above his 
father’s bank in an old building which had withstood the 
shot and shell of the Civil War. “ The Den,” as it was 
called by its numerous haphazard occupants, was reached 

from the street on the outside by a narr flight of worm- 
eaten and rickety stairs and a perilous little balcony or passage 
that clung to the brick wall twenty feet from the ground along 
the full length of the building. It was here, in one of the four 
beds, that Keith slept when there was room for him. After a big 
dance or a match game of baseball, when there were impecunious 
visitors from neighboring towns left over for various and sundry 
reasons, Keith had to seek the sanctimonious solitude of his 
father’s home or go to the hotel. 

Bill Garner, brainy as he was, while he was always welcome 
at his father’s house a mile from town, seemed to love the com- 
pany of this noisy set. Through the day it was said of him that 
he could read and saturate himself with more law than any man 


in the State, but at night his recreation was a cheap cigar, his old . 


bulging carpet slippers, a cozy chair in Keith’s room, and—who 
would think it?—the most thrilling Indian dime novel on the 
market. He could quote the French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
classics by the page in a strange, musical accent he had acquired 
without the aid of a master, or any sort of intercourse with 
foreigners. Yet he knew and loved all things pertaining to great 
art. His bedfellow was Bob Smith, the genial, dapper clerk at the 
Johnston House. If Bob had any quality that disturbed the 
surface of his uniform equanimity, it was for his pride in Carson 
Dwight’s friendship. He interlarded his talk always with what 
Carson had said or done, and Carson’s candidacy for the Legisla- 
ture had become his paramount interest in life. Indeed, it may as 
well be stated that the rest of the gang had espoused .Dwight’s 
political cause with equal enthusiasm. 

It was the Sunday following the night Pole Baker had prevented 
the meeting between Dwight and Dan Willis, and most of the 
habitual loungers were present waiting for Skelt—short for Skelton 
—to black their boots, and deploring the turn of affairs which 
looked so bad for their favorite. Wade Tingle was shaving at 
one of the windows before a mirror in a cracked mahogany frame 
when they all recognized Carson’s step on the baleony, and a 
moment later Dwight stood in the doorway. 

“ Hello, boys, how goes it?” he asked. 

“Oh, we are all right, old man,” Tingle replied, as “he began to 
rub the lather into his face with his hand to soften his week-old 
beard before shaving. “ How’s the race?” 

“ It’s all right, I guess,” Dwight said, wearily, as he came in and 
sat down in a vacant chair against the wall.- “ How goes it over 
in the mountains? I understand you’ve been there.” 

“ Yes, trying to rake in some ads., stir up my local correspond- 
ents, and take subscriptions. As to your progress, old man, I’m 
sorry to say Wiggin’s given it a sort of black eye. There was a 
meeting of farmers over in the Tenth at Miller’s Spring. I was 
blamed sorry you were not there. Wiggin made a speech. It was 
a corker—viewed as campaign material. That chap’s failed at the 
law, but he’s the sharpest, most unprincipled manipulator of men’s 
emotions I ever ran across. He showed you up as Sam Jones does 
the ring-tailed monster of the cloven foot.” 

“What Carson said about Willis and Johnson’s mob was his 
theme, of course,” said Garner above the dog-eared pages of his 
dime thriller. 

“That and ten thousand things Carson never dreamt of,” re- 
turned Tingle. “ Here’s the way it went. ~The meeting was in 
a bush-arbor, and the farmers had their wives and children out for 
a picnic. A long-faced parson led in prayer, some of the old maids 
piped up into a song that would have ripped slits in Bill Garner’s 
musical tympanum, and then a raw-honed ploughman from the 
Upper Tenth introduced the guest of honor. How they could have 
overlooked the editor of the greatest agricultural weekly that 
ever was printed and picked out that skunk was a riddle to me.” 

“Well, what did he say?” Garner asked as impatiently as if he 
were cross-examining a non-committal witness of importance. 

“What did he say?” Tingle laughed, as he wiped the lather 
from his face with a ragged towel and stood with it in his hand. 
“ He began by saying that he had gone into the race to win, and 
that he was going to the Legislature as sure as the sun was on 
its way down in this country and on its way up in China. He 
said it was a scientific certainty, as easily demonstrated as two 
and two make four. Those nardy, horny-handed men before him 
that day were not going to the polls and vote for a town dude 
who parted his hair in the middle, wore spike-toed shoes that glit- 
tered like a new dashboard, and was the ringleader of the 
rowdiest set of young card-players and whiskey-drinkers that ever 
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blackened the morals of a town. ‘He said that about ‘the gang,’ 


boys, and I didn’t have a thing to shoot with. In fact, I had to 


sit there and take in more. 

“What did he say about his platform ?” Garner asked, with a 
heavy frown; “that’s what I want to get at. You never can hurt 
a politician by circulating the report that he drinks—that’s what 
it takes to get them to vote.” 

“Oh, his platform seemed to be chiefly that he was out to save 
the common people from the eternal disgrace of voting for a man 
like Dwight. He certainly piled it on thick and heavy. It would 
have made Carson’s own mother slink away in shame. Carson, 
Wiggin said, had loved niggers since he was knee-high to a duck, 
and had always contended that a negro owned by the aristocracy 
of the South was ahead of the white razorback stock in the moun- 
tains who had never had that advantage. Carson was up in arms 
against the whitecaps that had come to Darley and whipped those 
lazy coons, and was going to punish every man in the bunch to the 
full extent of the United States law. If he got into the Legislature, 
he intended to pass laws to make it a penitentiary offence for 
a white man to shove a coon off the sidewalk. ut he’s not 
going to take his seat in the Capitol of Georgia, Wiggin said, with 
a yell—if Carson Dwight went to Atlanta it would not be on a 
free pass. And, boys, ‘that crowd yelled till the dry leaves over- 
head clapped an encore. The men yelled and the women and chil- 
dren yelled.” 

“ He’s a contemptible rascal,” Dwight said, angrily. 

“ Yes, but he’s a slick politician among men of that sort,” said 
Tingle. “He certainly knows how to talk and stir up-strife.” 


CHAPTER V 


THe Warren homestead was in a turmoil of excitement over 
Helen’s return. All the ex-slaves of the family for miles around 
had assembled to celebrate the occasion in quite the ante-bellum 
fashion. The men and grown boys sat about the front lawn and 
on the steps of the long veranda and talked of the day Helen 
was born, of her childhood, of her beauty and numerous conquests 
away from them, and of the bare possibility of her deigning to 
accept the hand of some one of her powerful and wealthy suitors. 

In her own chamber, a great square room with many windows, 
Helen, a tall, graeeful girl with light-brown eyes and’ almost 
golden hair, was receiving the women and girls. She had brought 
a present suitable for each of them, as they knew she would, and 
the general rejoicing was equal to that of an old- time Georgia 
Christmas. 

“You are all here,” Helen smiled, as she looked on the room, 
“except Mammy. Is she not well?” 

“Yessum, she’s well as common,” Jennie, a housemaid, said; 
“as well as she’s been since Pete had dat trouble wid de White 
Caps. Missie, you gwine see er gre’t change in Mam’ Linda when 
you do see ’er. Since dat night, while she seems strong in de 
body, she looks powerful quar in de face en eyes. Uncle Lewis 
is worried about ’er. She des set in er cottage do’ en rock back 
an’ fo’th all day long. You done heard “bout dat whippin’, ain’t 
you, Missie?” 

“Yes, my father wrote me about it,” Helen replied, an ex- 
pression of sympathetic pain_on her well-featured face; “but he 
didn’t tell me that she was taking it so hard.” 

“He was tryin’ ter keep you fum worryin’,” Jennie said, ob- 
servantly. “Marster knowed how much sto’ you set by yo’ old 
mammy. He was de maddest man you ever laid eyes on dat night, 
but he couldn’t do nothin’, fer it was all over en de White Caps 
done skedaddle back whar dey come fum.” 

“Well, I wish Mam’ Linda would come to see me,” Helen said. 
“T’'m anxious: about her. If she isn’t here soon I'll go to her 
house.” 

“She’s comin’ right on, Missie,” another negro’ girl said, “ but 
she tol’ Unc’ Lewis dat she was gwine ter wait till we-all cleared 
out. She say you her baby, en she ain’t gwine ter be bothered 
wid so many when she see you de fust time after so long.” 

“ That’s exactly like her,” Helen smiled. “ Well, you all must 
go now; and, Jennie, tell her I am dying to see her.” 

The room was soon cleared of its chattering and laughing throng, 
and Linda, supported by her husband, a stalwart mulatto, came 
up from her cottage behind the house and went up to Helen’s 
recom. She was short, rather portly, about half white, and for 
that reason had a remarkably intelligent face which bore the 
marks of a strong character. Entering the room, after sharply 
enjoining her husband to wait for her in the hall, she went straight 
up to Helen and laid her hand on the young lady’s head. 

“So I got my baby back once mo’,” she said, tenderly. 

“Yes, I couldn’t stay away, Mammy,” Helen said, with an 
indulgent smile. “ After all, home is the sweetest place on earth. 
But you mustn’t stand; get a chair.” 

The old woman obeyed slowly, placing it near that of her mistress 
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gnd sitting down. “I’m glad you got back, honey,” she said. “I 
loves all my white folks; but you is my baby, en I never could 
talk to de rest um lak I kin ter you. Oh, honey, yo’ old mammy 
has had lots en lots er trouble.” 

“| know, Mammy; father wrote me about it, and I’ve heard more 
ince | got here. I know how you love Pete.” 

Mammy Linda folded her arms on her breast and leaned for- 
ward till her elbows rested oh her knees. Helen saw a wave of 
emotion shake her whole body as she straightened up and faced 
her with eyes that seemed melting in grief. “ Honey,” she said, 
“folks said when de law come en give we-all freedom dat de 
god day was at hand. It was ter be a time er plenty en joy; 
but, honey, never while I-was er slave did I had ter suffer what I’m 
gin’ thoo now. In de old time Marster looked after us, de lash 
never Was laid on de back er one o’ his niggers. De lowest white 
trash never dared to hit one of us; en yit, now, in dis day er 
‘glorious freedom, er whole gang come in de dead er night en tied 
my child wid ropes en tuck turn about lashin’ ’im. Honey, some- 
times I think dey ain't no Gawd fer a pusson wid one streak 
er black blood in ’im. Ef dey is er Gawd fer sech es me, why do 
He let me pass’ thoo what was put on me? I heard dat boy’s 
sreams half er mile, honey, en stood in de floo’ er mv house 
unable ter move, listenin’ en listenin’ ter his screams en dat lash 
fallin’ on *im. n dey let ‘im loose, en he come runnin’ erlong 
ie street ter find me—ter find his mammy, honey—his mammy 
who couldn’t do nothin’ fer ’im. En dar right at my feet he fell 
over in er faint. 
thought he was dead 
sho, en I got down be- 
side “im.” 

“And IT wasn’t here 
to comfort you,” 
Helen said, in a -tear- 
ful tone of self- 
reproach. “ You were 
all alone in your 
great trouble.” 

“No, I 

honey. Thank de 
lawd. dar is some er 
de right kind er white 
folks left. Marse 
Carson Dwight heard 
it all. en he come over 
en raised Pete up en 
tuck ‘im in an’ laid 
‘jm on de baid. He 
tuck ‘im up in his 
arms, honey, en set to 
work to bring ‘im to. 
An’ after de po’ boy 
was easy en ersleep en 
de doctor gone off, 
Marse Carson. come 
ter me en tuck my 
hand. * Mam’ Linda,’ 
he said, es pale as ef 
he'd been sick er long 
time, ‘dis night’s work 
has give me some’n 
ter think erbout. Dis 
cayn't go on forever. 
Ef I go to de Legisla- 
ture, I'll see dat dey 
gwine ter pass laws 
ter stop dis sort er 
thing.’ 

*“ Carson said that?” 
Helen said, her 
glance averted. 

“Yes, en he was . 
dead in earnest, 
honey: he wasn’t des 
talkin’ ter comfort me; 
| know. kase I done 
hear suppen else dat 
happened since den.” 

“What was that?” 
Helen asked. 

“Why, dey say’ dat 
Marse Carson went 
straight down-town en ' 
triel ter find somebody dat was in de mob. He heard dat Dan 
Willis was ‘mongst °em—you know who he is, honey. He’s er bad, 
desp'rate white man. Well, Marse Carson spoke his mind ‘bout 
man dared ‘im out in de open. Une’ Lewis said dat Mr. Garner 
an all Marse Carson’s friends tried to stop ’im, kase it would go 
dead agin’ ’im in his ‘lection, but Marse Carson wouldn’t take 
back er word, en was so mad he couldn’t speak. En dat another 
hard thing, honey,” Linda went on. “Des think, Marse Carson 
+ shade try to help er po’ old woman like me widout ruinin’ his own 
‘hances, 

“Is it as serious as that?” Helen asked, with deep concern. 

Yes, honey, he never kin win his race lessen he act diffunt. 
Dey say dat man Wiggin is laughin’ fit ter kill hisse’f aver de 
way he got de upper hold. I told Marse Carson des t’other day 
dat he mustn’t. do dat way, but he laughed in my face in dat 
‘weet way he always did have. ‘Ef dey vote ergin me fer dat, 
Mam’ Linda,’ he say, ‘deir votes won’t he worth much.’ Marse 
Carson is sho got high principle, honey. His pa think he ain’t 
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worth much, but he’s all right. You mark my words, he’s gwine 
ter make a great big man—he gwine ter do dat because he's got 
er tender heart in ’im an ain't afeard er anything on dis earth. 
He may lose dis one ‘lection, but he'll not stop. I know young 
white men thoo en thoo, en I never seen er better one.” 

“Have you—have you seen him recently?” Helen asked, sur- 
prised at the catch in her voice. 

“ Ohy yes, honey,” the old woman said, plaintively; “seem lak he 
knew how I’m sufferin’, en he been comin’ over often en talkin’ 
ter me en Lewis. Seem lak he’s so gad, honey, here late. Ain't 
you seed ‘im yit, honey?” 

“No, he hasn't been over,” Helen replied, rather awkwardly. 
“ He will come, though; he and I are good friends.” 

“You gwine find ‘im changed er lot, honey,’ the old woman 
said. ‘“ Do you know, I don’t believe he ever got over Marse Al- 
bert’s death. He warn’t ter blame ‘bout dat, honey, dough | do 
believe he feel dat way. Seem [kk we never kin fetch up Marse 
Albert’s name widout Marse Carson git sad. One night here late, 
when Lewis was talkin’ "bout yo’ pa goin’ off en fetchin’ Marse 
Albert home, Marse Carson hung his head en say, * Mam’ Linda, 
I wish dat time could be go over ergin. I would act so diffunt. 
I never seed whar all dem scrapes was leadin’. But it learnt me 
a lesson, Mam’ Linda.’”’ 

“ That’s it,” Helen said, as if to herself; “ he survived. He has 
profited by the calamity. but my poor, dear brother—” she went 
no further, for her voice broke and her eyes filled with tears. 

“Don’t think er- 
bout dat, honey,” old 
Linda said, consol- 
ingly. “You got yo’ 
ene great trouble lak 
1 has, but you is at 
home wid we-all now, 
en you must not be 
sad.” 

“1 don’t intend to 
be. Mammy,” Helen 
said, wiping her eyes 
on her handkerchief. 
“ We are going to set 
to work to try to do 
something to keep 
Pete out of trouble. 
Father thinks it is his 
associates that are to 
blame. We must 
try to keep him 
away from bad com- 


ny. 

* Dat what I want 
ter do, honey,” the old 
woman said, “en ef I 
des had somewhar ter 
send ’im so he could be 
away fum dis town I'd 
be powerful glad.” 


CHAPTER VI 


As Helen antici- 
pated, the young 
ladies of the town, 
her most intimate 
friends and _ school- 
mates, came in a body 
that afternoon to see 
her. reception 
opened in the great 

parlor. down - stairs, 
but it was not many 
minutes before they 
all found themselves 
in Helen’s chamber, 
fluttering about and 
chattering like doves 
in their _ spring 
plumage. 

“There is no use 
putting it off longer,” 
Ida Tarpley, Helen’s 
cousin, laughed ; “ they 
are all bent on seeing 

your things and they will simply spend the night if you don’t get 

them out.” pei 

“Oh,” Helen protested, her color rising, “I don’t like to exhibit 
my wardrobe as if I were a dressmaker, or a society woman who is 
hard up and trying to dispose of them.” 

“The idea of your not doing it, dear,” Mary King, a little blonde, 
said, “ when not one of us has seen a decent dress or hat since 
the summer visitors went away last fall.” 

“Leave it to me,” Ida Tarpley laughed. “Get off the bed, you 
girls. I want something to lay them on. If it were only evening 
I’d make her put on that gown she wore at the Governor’s ball. 
You remember what the Constitution’s society reporter said about 
it. He said it was a ‘ poet’s dream.’ If I had one it would be in 
a dream.” 

Later in the afternoon the young ladies had all gone except Ida 
Tarpley, who lingered on the veranda. 

“I’m glad the girls didn’t have the bad taste to embarrass you 
by questioning you about Mr. Sanders,” Ida said. “Of course it 
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is all over town. _ Uncle spoke of the possibility of it to some one 
and that put it afloat. I’m anxious to see him, Helen. I know he 
must be nice—everything, in fact, that a man ought to be, for 
you always had high ideals.” 

Helen flushed almost angrily, and she drew herself erect and 
stood quite rigid, looking at her cousin. “Ida,” she said, “I 
don’t like what you have just said.” 

* Oh, dearest, I'm sorry, but I thought—” 

“ That's the trouble about a small town,” Helen went on. “ Peo- 
ple take such liberties with you, and about the most delicate things. 
Down in Augusta my friends never would think of saying I was 
actually engaged to a man till it was announced. But here at 
home it is in every mouth before they have even seen the gentleman 
in question.” 

“But you really have been receiving constant attentions from 
Mr. Sanders for more than a year, haven’t you, dear?” Miss 
Tarpley asked, blandly. 

“Yes, but what of that?” Helen retorted. “He and I are 
splendid friends. He has been very kind and thoughtful of my 
comfort and I do like him. @He is noble, pure, and good. He ex- 
tended the sweetest sympathy to me when I went down there under 
my great grief, and I never can forget it; but, nevertheless, I have 
not promised to marry him, Ida.” 

“Oh, I see; it is not actually settled yet,” Miss Tarpley said. 
“Well, I'm glad. I’m very, very glad.” 

“You are glad?” Helen said, wonderingly. 

“Yes, I am. I’m glad because I don’t want you to go away 
off down there and marry a stranger to us all. I really hope 
something will break it up. I know Mr. Sanders must be crazy 
about you—any man would be who had a ghost of a chance of win- 
ning you—and I know vour aunt has been doing all in her power 
to bring the match about—but I know you, dear, and I know you 
would not be happy.” 

“ Why do you say that so—so positively?” Helen asked, coldly. 

“ Because,” Ida said, impulsively, “ I don’t believe a girl of your 
disposition could ever love in the right way more than once, and—” 

“ And what?” Helen asked, her proud lips compressed, her eyes 
flashing defiantly. 

“ Well, I may be wrong, dear,” Miss Tarpley went on, “ but if 
you were not actually in love before you went to Augusta you 
were very near it.” 

“ How absurd!”’ Helen exclaimed, with a little toss of her head. 

“Do you remember the night we all drove in couples out to the 
Henderson party? I went with Mr. Garner, and Carson Dwight 
took you? Oh, Helen, I met you and Carson walking together in 
the moonlight under the apple-trees in the old meadow, and if ever 
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a pair of human beings really loved each other you two must haye 
done it that night. 1 saw it in his happy, triumphant face. ang | 
saw it in the fact, Helen dear, that you allowed him to be wit) 
you so much when you knew others were waiting to see you.” 

Helen looked down; her face was clouded over, her proud lip 
twitched. “Ida,” she said, tremulously, “I don’t want you eyey 
again to mention Carson Dwight’s name to me in—in that way. 
You have no right to.” 

“ Yes, I have,” Ida protested, firmly. “I have the right as a loya| 
friend to the best, most suffering, and noblest man I ever knew. 
You really cared very, very much for Carson once, but after 
your great loss you never looked on him the same again.” 

“No, nor I never shall,” Helen said, sharply. “I admire him 
and shall treat him as a good friend when we meet, but that 
will be the end of it. Whether I cared for him or not as young 
girls care for boys is neither here nor there.” 

“ And all simply because he was a little wild at the time your 
poor brother—” 

“Stop!” Helen said, “don’t argue the matter. IT can only 
now associate him with the darkest hour of my life. I'm tempted 
to tell you something, Ida,’ and Helen bowed her head for a 
moment and then went on in an unsteady voice. “ When poor 
Albert’s trunk was brought home it was my duty to put the 
things it contained in order. - There I found some letters to him, 
and one dated only two days before Albert’s death was from—from 
Carson Dwight. I read only a portion of it, but it revealed a page 
in poor Albert’s life that I had never read—never dreamt could 
be possible.” | 

“But Carson,” Ida Tarpley exclaimed, “what did he have to 
do with that?” 

Helen swallowed the Iump in her throat, and with a cold, 
steely gleam in her eyes she said, bitterly: 

“He could have held out his hand with the superior strength 
you think he has and drawn the poor boy back from the brink, but 
he didn’t. The words he wrote about it were light, flippant, and 
heartless. He treated the whole awful situation as a joke, as if— 
as if he himself were familiar with such unmentionable things.” 

“ Ah, I begin to understand it all now!” Ida sighed. “ That 
letter, coupled with your brother’s awful death, was such a ter- 
rible shock that you cannot feel the same towards Carson. But, 
oh, Helen, you would pity him if you knew him now as I do. 
He has never altered in his feelings towards you. In fact, it 
seems to me that he loves you even more deeply than ever. And, 
dear, if you had seen his patient efforts to make a better man of 
himself you’d think more kindly of him. You will understand 
him some day, but it may then be too late. I don’t believe that 
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women have real sweethearts but once. You may marry the 

man your aunt wants you to take, but your heart will turn back 

to the other. You will remember, too, and bitterly, that you 

condemned him for a youthful fault which you ought to have 

rdoned.”” 
“Do you think so, Ida?” Helen asked, her great brown eyes 
verted. 
a Yes; and you'll remember, too, that while his other friends were 
trying to help him on, you turned against him. He’s going to make 
a great and good man, Helen. I’ve known that for a long time. 
He is having his troubles, but even they will help him to be 
stronger in the end. His greatest trial is going on right now 
while folks are,saying that you are going to marry another man. 
Pshaw! you may say what yon like about Mr. Sanders’s good 
qualities, but I know I shall not like him. He—he,”’ Ida con- 
cluded, as she turned to go, “is a usurper, and I’m dead against 
him.” 

Helen remained on the veranda, after her cousin had left, till 
it was twilight. She was about to go in, as it was near tea-time, 
when she heard a grumbling voice down the street and saw old 
Uncle Lewis returning from town, driving his son, the troublesome 
Peter. before him. 

“You go right thoo dat gate en back ter dat house, you black 
imp er *straction,” he thundered, “er I'll tek er boa’d en lambast 
de life out’n you. Here it is night-time en you ain’t chop no stove- 
wood fer de kitchen, en been lyin’ roun’ dem cotton-wagons raisin’ 
mo’ rows wid dem mountain white men.” 

“What’s the matter, Uncle Lewis?” Helen asked, as the boy 
passed round the corner of the house and the old man, out of 
breath, paused at the steps. 

“Oh, Missy, you don’t know what me ’n’ Linda got to bear up 
under. We don’t know how ter manage dat boy. Linda right now 
is out’n ‘er head wid worry. Buck Black come tol’ us ’bout an 
hour ago dat Pete en some mo’ triflin’ niggers was down at de ware- 
house sassin’ some mountain white men. Buck heard Pete say dat 
Johnson en his gang couldn’t whip him ergin ‘dout gittin’ in 
trouble, en dey was in er inch of er big row when de marshal 
busted it up. Buck ain’t no fool, fer a black man, Missy, en he 
tol’ me ’n’ Linda ef we don’t manage ter git Pete out’n de com- 
pany "he keeps dat dem white men will sho string ’im up.” 

“Yes, something must be done, that’s plain,” said Helen, sym- 
pathetically. “I know Mam’ Linda must be worrying, and I'll 
co down to see her this evening. It doesn’t seem to me that a 
town like this is best for a boy like Pete. I'll speak to my father 
about it, Unele Lewis. It won’t do to have Mammy bothered like 
this. It will kill her. She is not strong enough to stand it.” 

“Oh, Missy,” the old man said, “I wish you would try ter do 
some’n’. Me ’n’ Linda is sho at de end er our rope.” 

“Well, I promise you I’ll think about it, Uncle Lewis,” Helen 
said, and, much relieved, the negro trudged homeward. 


CHAPTER VII 


Oxe beautiful morning near the first of June, as Carson was 
strolling on the upper veranda at home waiting for the breakfast- 
bell, Keith Gordon came by on his horse on his way to town. 

“Heard the news?” he called out, as he reined in at the gate 
and leaned on the neck of his mount. 

“No. What’s up?” Carson asked, and as he spoke he saw Helen 
Warren emerge from the front door of her father’s house and step 
down among the dew-wet rose-bushes that bordered the brick walk. 

“Horrible enough in all reason,” Keith replied. “ There's been 
a terrible murder over near your farm. Abe Johnson, who led that 
nob, you know, and his wife were killed by some negro with an axe. 
The whole country is up in arms and crazy with excitement.” 

“Wait; TV’ll come right down,” Carson said, and he disap- 
peared into the house. And when he came out a moment later he 
found Helen on the sidewalk talking to Keith, and from her grave 
face he knew she had overheard what had been said. 

“Isn't it awful?” she said to Carson, as-he came out at the gate. 
“Of course it is the continuation of the trouble here in town.” 

_ How do they know a negro did it?” Carson asked, obeying 
the natural tendency of a lawyer to get at the facts. 

“It seems,” answered Gordon, “that Mrs. Johnson lived barely 
long enough, after the neighbars got there, to say that it was done 
by a yellow negro, as well as she could see in the darkness. In their 
fury the people are roughly handling every yellow negro in ‘the 
neighborhood. They say the negroes are all hiding out in the 
woods and mountains.” 

Then the conversation paused, for old Uncle Lewis, who was at 
work with a pair of garden-shears behind some rose-bushes close 
re uttered a groan, and, wide-eyed and startled, came towards 

em. 

“It’s awful, awful, awful!” they heard him say. “Oh, my 
Gawd, have merey!” 

“Why, Unele Lewis, what’s the matter?’ Helen asked, in sud- 
den concern and wonder over his manner and tone. : 

Oh, Missy, Missy!” he groaned, as he shook his head de- 
spondently. “My boy over dar ’mongst ’em right now. Oh, my 
lawd. | know what dem white folks gwine ter say fust thing, 
ise Pete had so little sense ter—” 
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“Stop, Lewis!” Carson said, sharply. “ Don’t you be the first 
to implicate your own son.” 

“TI ain’t, marster!” the old man groaned, “but I know dem 
folks done done it ‘fo’ dis.” 

“I’m afraid you are right, Lewis,” Keith said, sympathetically. 
“ He may be absolutely innocent, but since his trouble with that mob 
Pete has really talked too much, Well, I must be going.” 

As Keit® was riding away old Lewis, muttering softly to him- 
self and groaning, turned towards the house. 

“Where are you going?” Helen asked, still lingering beside 
Carson. 

“I’m gwine try to keep Linda fum hearin’ it right now,” he 
said. “Ef Pete git in it, Missy, it gwine ter kill yo’ old 
mammy.” 

“T’m afraid it will,’ Helen said. “Do what you can, Uncle 
Lewis. I'll be down to see her in a moment.” 

As the old man tottered away Helen looked up and caught 
Carson’s troubled glance. 

“I wish I were a man,’ 

“Why?” he inquired. 

“ Because I’d take a strong stand here in the South for law and 
order at any cost. We have a good example of what our con- 
dition means right now. Pete may really be innocent, and no doubt 
is, for I don’t believe he would do a thing like that, no matter what 
the provocation, and yet he hasn’t any sort of chance to prove it.” 

“You are right,” Carson said. “ At such a time they would kill 
him if for nothing else than that he had dared to threaten John- 
son, as he is known to have done. Yes, justice administered to 
both races alike is at least the first step towards the solution of 
the problem.” 

“Poor, poor old Mammy!” sighed Helen. “Oh, it is awful to 
think of what she will suffer if—-if— Carson, do you really think 
Pete is in actual danger?” 

He hesitated for a moment and then he met her stare frankly. 
“We may as well face the truth and be done with it,” he said. 
“No negro will be safe over there now, and Pete, I am sorry 
to say, least of all.” — 

“Tf he is guilty he may run away,” she said, short-sightedly. 

“If he’s guilty we don’t want him to get away,” Carson said, 
firmly. “ But I really don’t think he had anything to do with it.” 

Helen sighed. They had stepped back to the open gate and there 
they paused side by side. “ How discouraging life is!” she said. 
“ Carson, in planning to get Pete over to your farm, where he would 
be out of the reach of disreputable associates, you and I were act- 
ing on our purest, noblest, impulses, and yet the outcome of our 
efforts may be the gravest disaster.” 

“ Yes, it seems that way,” he responded, gloomily, “ but we must 
try to look on the bright side and hope for the best.” 

On parting with Helen, Carson went into the big old-fashioned 
dining-room, and hurriedly drinking a cup of coffee, he went down 
to his office. Along the main street, on the ec ; and in front 
of the stores, he found little groups of men wiff grave faces all 
discussing the tragedy. More than once in passing he heard Pete's 
name mentioned, and for fear of being questioned as to what he 
thought about it he hurried on. Garner was an early riser, and he 
found him at his desk writing letters. 

“Well, from all accounts,” Garner said, “your man Friday 
seems to be in a ticklish place over there, innocent or not—that is, 
if he hasn’t had the sense to skip out.” 

“Somehow I don’t think he is guilty,” Carson said, as he sank 
into his big chair. “ He’s not that stamp of negro.” 

“ Well, I haven’t made up my mind on that score,” the other 
remarked. “Up to the time he left here he seemed really harm- 
less enough, but we don’t know what may have taken place since 
then between him and Johnson. Funny we didn’t think of the 
danger of sticking match to tinder like that. I admit I was in 
favor of sending him. Miss Helen was so pleased over it, too. I 
met her the other day. at the post-office, and she was telling me 


she said. 


‘with absolute delight that Pete was doing well over there, working 


like a good fellow. and behaving himself. Now, I suppose the 
dear girl will be terribly upset.” 

Carson sighed. “We blame the mountain people, in times of 
excitement, for acting rashly, and yet right here in this quiet 
town half the citizens have already made up their minds that 
Pete committed the crime. Think of it, Garner.” 

“Well, you see, it’s pretty hard to imagine who else did it,” 
Garner declared. 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Carson, warmly, “ when there are 
half a dozen worse negroes who were whipped just as Pete was 
and who have horrible characters. There’s Sam Dudlow, the worst 
negro I ever saw, an ex-convict, and as full of devilment as an 
egg is of meat. I saw his face the next day after he was whipped, 
and I never want to see it again. I’d hate to meet him in the 
dark unarmed. He wasn’t making open threats as Pete was, but 
I’ll bet he would have handled Johnson or Willis roughly if he 
had met either of them alone.” 

“Well, we are not trying the case,” Garner said, dryly; “if 
we are I don’t know where the fees are to come from. Getting 
money out of an imaginary case is too much like a lawyer’s first 
year in the business.” 

To be Continued. 
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MOVING A 


SINGLE NIGHT 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


IiE recent move of the 

Evening Post to the 

seventh home that news- 

paper has occupied since 

its founding by Alexan- 
der Hamilton and several of his 
Federalist associates, one hun- 
dred and six years ago, is inter- 
esting for various reasons. There 
is the fact of the physical re- 
moval itself, which in the case 
of a newspaptr is particularly re- 
markable, for in these days 
readers will accept nothing as a 
sufficient excuse for the missing 
of an edition, so the change of 
habitation, with all the _ shift- 
ing of heavy and complicated 
machinery, must, practically, be 
made overnight. Secondly, the 
new building probably contains 
more facilities -for the orderly 
getting-out ” of a daily paper 
and more comfort and _ con- 
veniences for those. engaged in 
the production than any struc- 
ture devoted to the same pur- 
pose in the world. And, further- 
more, the selection of the new 
site, on Vesey Street, not much 
more than a stone’s throw from 
the Evening Post’s old building, 
at Broadway and Fulton, is 
good evidence that “way down 
town” is still the proper loca- 
tion for New York newspapers, 
and will continue to be so for 
many years to come. 

This new site, which comprises 
three lots on Vesey Street, just 
off of Broadway, has a depth of 
100 feet, and frontage of 75 feet. 
Across the way is St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and in the rear is 
the old St. Peter’s Church of 
Barclay Street, so that, front and 


NEWSPAPER 


In the centre panels of the 
metal bhay-windows over the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth floors on the front there 
are five different oval reliefs, as 
decoratives, taken from the 
marks of well- known’ printers of 
the sixteenth and _ seventeenth 
centuries. The models for these 
were made by Miss _ Harriet 
Clark, These printers’ 
marks are as follows: Over the 
second floor, Elzevir of Amster- 
dam, 1620; over the third floor, 
Jacobus of Strasbourg, 1550; 
over the fourth floor, Nicolaus 
de Francordia, 1510: over the 
fifth floor, Thomas Brumen of 
Paris, 1575; and over the sixth 
floor, Aldus of Venice, 1540. 

Also on the front of the build- 
ing, in niches at the tenth-floor 
level, are four monumental 
statues of limestone, typifying 
in a way the “four periods of 
publicity.” The first, or most 
easterly, of these represents the 
first period, when news was car- 
ried entirely by the spoken word, 
and is a male figure leaning 
forward, listening. The second 
figure represents an early period 
of the written word, and is a 
monk or illuminator. These first 
two figures are by Estelle Rum- 
bold Kohn, the sculptor. 

The third figure represents the 
dissemination of news through 
printing, and is that of a printer 
of the period of Gutenberg, who 
stands with his hand resting on 
the top of a primitive printing. 
press. A figure meant to indi- 
cate the potentialities of the 
newspaper is the fourth one. 
which ts designed as that of an 


rear, there is assurance of ample The new Home of the New York “Evening Post” editor, im modern garb (wearing 


light in perpetuity; one of the 
greatest assets that a newspaper 
can have. 

The building is of steel 
skeleton construction, with thir- 
teen floors above ground and two 
basements. For its exclusive use the Evening Post has reserved 
the four top floors, a third of the street floor, and both basements. 

Lofty piers of Indiana limestone, framing iron bay-windows, 
painted in bronze, form the front of the building, and the structure 
is surmounted by a copper mansard roof. 


The Room of the City Editor and his Staff 


THE VIEW IS ACROSS ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD 
PRACTICALLY FROM THE SITE OF THE OLD 
STRUCTURE AT BROADWAY AND FULTON STREET upon a pile of papers. These two 


a long, loose coat), holding a pen 
in one hand and a sheet of paper 
in the other, while one foot rests 


figures are by the sculptor Gut- 
zon Borglum. 

In the four figures, which are nearly twelve feet high, the com 
position has been treated in such a way as to “carry” at a long 
distance, and the drapery has been kept very simple, so that the 
main effect is, that of a decorative figure attached directly to the 
building and forming a part of it, rather than a distinct or separate 
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statue. No attempt at portraiture has been made. In discussing a 


newspaper and its building it is customary to talk of “ traditions’ 
and “ atmosphere” supposed to be attached to a home long occu- 
pied. The Evening Post surrendered nothing of this by moving. 
The newness of the Vesey Street structure is more than offset, so far 
as atmosphere is concerned, by the library, which is a storehouse 
of the memorials of Evening Post traditions that lose nothing of 
their flavor by being, at last, properly housed and made readily 
available for the inspiration of and enjoyment by the newspaper 
workers of the present and coming generations. On the walls be- 
tween the bookshelves and on the supporting columns are many 
pictures of ancient New York streets, framed copies of old editions 
printed in the days when it was customary to put book reviews 
on the front page, and autograph letters from such great Amer- 
icans as Patrick Henry and Alexander Hamilton. 

About the library on three sides are the rooms of the several 
editors of the newspaper and of the Nation, and opening from 
the library on the north side is the “city room,” where the news 
is received and prepared for publication. 

On the top floor is the main composing-room, where the linotype 
machines are used and the newspaper’ forms are made up.. It is 
of the same size as a hand-composing room for the setting of 
advertisements, just beneath it. Especially notable is the amount 
of natural light enjoyed by the compositors, which is admitted 
to their workmen not only through the three big dormer-windows 


in front and many ordinary windows on the side and in the rear, 
but aiso, and chiefly, through three saw-tooth skylights in the roof, 
facing north, which extend from ‘side to side of the structure. 
Adjoining the main composing-room are the stereotype department 
on one side and rooms for the proof-readers on the other. 

In order to get sufficient cold water for use in the stereotyping 
department, and also for other manufacturing purposes, an artesian 
well was bored to a depth of 650 feet in the rock underneath the 
building, and an ample supply of satisfactory wate: has been pro- 
cured by this means. This water is pumped up by an air-compressor 
into a tank on the roof, only large enough to. hold a sufficient 
supply to keep a constant change of cold water available for the 
objects noted. 

The press-room, equipped with the latest appliances for the _ 
ing of minutes and fractions of minutes in running off an edition, 
is in the lower basement, surrounded by a balcony, to which sight- 
seers are always welcome. The business departments have their 
quarters on the main and the ninth floors. 


The last thing has been done for the comfort of the employees. — 


On the eleventh floor, for: instance, there is an excellent restaurant 
and kitchen. There are also “ rest rooms,’ and the stereotypers, 
who have to bear the brunt of the heat in the making of a news- 
paper, have shower-baths. 

Four elevators, express and local, serve the tenants, and the 
stairs are of metal and marble. 


ASIA’S FLOOD OF JAPANESE BEER 


OW will the people of the Far East be affected by the 

millions of gallons of beer they are drinking every year, 

and the still greater number of gallons they will soon, 

absorb? The facts at hand furnish a grave problem for 

ethnologists, and a report made by Henry B. Miller, 
United States consul-general for Japan, contains figures showing the 
growth of the beer-drinking habit in that empire which will startle 
Prohibitionists. Incidentally, Mr. Miller’s report disposes of the 
twaddle of the complacent globe-trotters who say that the Japanese 
are the most temperate people in the world. They are all very 
fond of their “biru.” ‘The consul- general traces the growth 
of the beer production in Japan from a mere trickle in 1885 
to a river of one million gallons in 1904, and to a foaming torrent 
of six million gallons in 1906, which now bids fair to swell, 
burst all bounds, and irrigate Korea and China, espevially in 
Manchuria. 

Although the first Japanese brewery was established by 

foreigners in Yokohama, in 1885, and the master brewers in this 
one and its later rivals have always been Germans, the prospect is 
that hereafter the entire management will be in the hands of the 
Japanese. In this as in all other businesses, trades, manufactures, 
and the learned professions, the Japanese are eagerly ridding them- 
selves of foreign guidance, in the belief that they now know all that 
Is necessary to be known about everything. 
_ The oldest brewery, Mr. Miller writes, has now been sold by 
its foreign proprietors to a Japanese company for $1,000,000. 
'his is not surprising when one learns that the latest dividend 
was at the rate of twenty per cent. per annum. 

The consul-general’s figures show not only’how rapidly the con- 
sumption of beer has increased in Japan, but how swiftly the flood 
has gushed out among neighboring thirsty lands. 

fe In 1905,” he writes, “beer was exported to the value of 
$688,723, while in 1906 22,988 dozen pint bottles, with a value of 
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$15,797, 655,224 quart bottles, worth $739,335, and 64,938 casks, 
worth $26,696, making a total of $781,828, were exported. China 
has always taken the bulk of the exports, although Korea has been 
consuming an increasing quantity year by year, in 1905 taking a 
value of $199,585, as against $15,463 in 1899. 

“The greater part of the export to China goes to Manchuria, 
comparatively little entering northern and central. China. The 
establishing of foreign breweries at Shanghai and in northern 
China, such as the brewing company at Kiaochow, has interfered 
and will continue to interfere somewhat with the sale of Japanese 
beers in their.local districts, but in Korea and Manchuria there is 
an opportunity which the Japanese are not slow to grasp. The 
relatively low price of the beverage, the nearness of the market, 
and cheap transportation, and the fact that the Japanese already 
in those districts will use and introduce among the native element 
a demand for the commodity, give Japan every advantage over 
foreign competition. Further, there is in contemplation the estab- 
lishing of a branch brewery in Manchuria. Branch breweries 
for Tairen (Dalny) and Korea are also contemplated, to be started 
in 1907. 

“The value of advertising is well understood, few native 
products having been better brought to the notice of the public 
than these. There are few places in Japan where beer cannot be 
had, for while it will never entirely supplant the national beverage, 
saké, it is winning a very important position. The bottled beer 
is sold at retail at sixty cents per, dozen for the pints and $1.15 
for the quarts, but is seldom retailed from the cask.” 

“Ship me somewhere east of Suez” will have to be rewritten, 
for it is not the white man in the East who will raise a thirst, 
but the eager and capacious son of the soil. How will the beerify- 
ing of Asia affect the Asiatic? © Will he become still more drowsy 
and apathetic? Will he develop pugnacity? The problem is 
fascinating. 
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The Man who designed the First Steam-launch 
HASWELL, CIVIL AND MARINE ENGINEER, DIED RECENTLY AT 
HIS “ MECHANICS AND ENGINEERS’ 
TUROUGH SEVENTY-TWO EDITIONS 


Cc. 
THE AGE OF NINETY-SEVEN. 
POCKET-BOOK”” HAS GONE 


Honoring the Memory of a great Soldier 
THE STATUE OF GENERAL MCCLELLAN, BY MACMONNIES, ERECTED 
IN WASHINGTON ON THE SITE WHERE THE GRAND ARMY QF THE 
POTOMAC WAS ENCAMPED DURING THE EARLY DAYS OF THE WAR 


COUNTING CHINA’S MILLIONS 


By 


E have seen no attempt to frame a graphic conception 

of the stupendous aggregate of China’s millions half 

so successful as that of our veteran American Baptist 

missionary, the Rev. Dr. William Ashmore (now living 

at Wollaston, Massachusetts): It was first worked out 
during his residence at Swatow, China, in 1888, and printed there. 
But it will serve excellently well at the present moment when in 
various relations, politi¢al, military, and social, as well as 
humanitarian, and religious, the world’s attention is being concer 
trated upon China. Dr. Ashmore’s method is to imagine the popu- 
lation of 400,000,000 on the march in review. Before he gets 
through, the reader’s head fairly swims and reels at the passing 
of the interminable multitudes. 

The authorities differ on the population of China. The old 
official census of 1812 made it 360,000,000. A late statement based 
on partial returns puts it at 382,000,000; but it is often quoted 
in reund numbers at 400,000,000. Dr. Ashmore takes the lowest 
of all these figures in the calculations that follow. For a basis 
of comparison he adopts the exodus of the nation of 6,000,000 
which passed before Moses, “ field-marshal of the living God,” on 
its march from one country to another by the way of the Red Sea, 
the wilderness of Paran, and the river Jordan. That pageant of; 
the tribes of Israel has inspired literature and all the arts from, 


that day to this, has been celebrated in legend and music, and\ 


vet no adequate conception has probably ever been formed of the 
stupendous cavaleade. But that was 6,000,000 as against the 
360,000,000 of Chinese which Dr. Ashmore arrays. To help us 
form the picture he calls to mind the review of the United 
Armies of the Union at Washington after the Civil War. Any- 
body privileged to possess a seat for that pageant has talked of 
it ever. since. For witnessing the review of China’s hundreds of 
millions Dr. Ashmore warns us to get ready our tents. “ Make 
them good and strong, able to endure pelting storms and changes 
of season, for it is no holiday’s work you are settled down to.” 

Twelve hours a day is long marching, but he proposes keeping 
the vast army of living men, women, and children going at that 
rate. Furthermore, he makes them march in close order; and not 
only that, but in “ lock-step,” allowing but a foot and a half to 
each person instead of the two and a half feet to each man allowed 
in military close-order marching. Twenty miles a day is good 
work for a column on the march, and at that rate each million 
will require fourteen days in passing. 

And now with all things ready the grand old missionary starts 
the columns and review on the first day of June. He marshals 
the Chinese by their great provinces. First comes Chihli, the 
capital province of the empire, about the size of the State of 
Illinois. In that space is packed a population of 27,990,871. They 


will reach 7952 miles, nearly, and the line will stretch from the 
steps of the Capitol at Washington, across the continent, and far 
away into the middle of the Pacific Ocean, and will require 
397 days in passing. 


E. H. CLEMENT 


“ You see you are in for it,” says Dr. Ashmore; “ you thought 
you would sit it out on that line if it took all summer, but summer 
comes and summer goes and there you are still; lay in a stock of 
coal, for winter will be upon you before a quarter of them have 
gone by; autumn passes, winter passes, spring passes, and you are 
well into the heat of a second summer before you have seen the last 
of that column, and that is only one column.” 

Next he brings on the scene Shantung, with its population of 
29,958,764, reaching in procession 8230 miles; and taking 411 
days to pass. Next Shansi, with its population of 14,004,210; 
Honan, with 23,037,171, making a column 6534 miles long, and 
requiring 326 days to pass; Kiangsu, with a population of 
37,843,501, enough to stock an empire of itself as large as Japan, 
France or Germany. This Kiangsu division of the procession will 
reach 10,750 miles, and will require 537 days to pass. While the 
Kiangsus alone are passing, you will have kept two Merry 
Christmases and seventy-seven Sundays. Then comes Nganhwui, 
another equally large empire within the empire, and then Kiangsi 
with a line 6547 miles long; Chekiang, once more a division large 
enough to set up one of the great powers of Europe, with its 
26,256,784 people in a line. Now Fuhkien, a comparatively smal! 
population from a hilly region of only about 15,000,000. Next 
the great nationlike province of Hupeh, with its population, 27,370.- 
098, stretching back 7775 miles; yonder comes the yellow imperial 
banner of Hunan, a file of 18,652,507 human beings; Kwangtung 
next, with its 20,000,000; Kwangsi, Yunnan, and Kweichow, three 
of the smallest of them all, with only about 18,000,000 among 
them; after that Szchuen, one of the great provinces, with another 
25,000,000 of people; the end is now drawing near; Shensi with 
10,000,000, Kansug with 15,000,000, and reaching over 4000 miles, 
close up the column. This procession has been over thirteen years 
in passing. 

Dr. Ashmore has succeeded in this sketch in conveying to the 
Western mind at last some idea of the populousness of one of the 
great Asiatie “ root-races.” He had himself learned to appreciate 


it, passing among them a score of years .in the prime of his life. 


studying their languages and their psychology, and possessing 
their confidence and their friendship. The root of the matter 
was deep in him, too, his heart continually burning to bring them 
the advantages of modern civilization—not for his own glory or 
the glory of his church, but for the brotherhood of man. The 
other day the doctor was all ready to set out anew for the field 
of his arduous life’s work, inspired by the more recent openings of 
the way; but at the last moment the doctors forbade the journey. 
Still, his spirit, ever young and eager, flies to and abides with 
these huddled myriads he depicts so powerfully. The picture re- 
minds one of De Quincy’s opium-vision of the endless hosts of 
Heaven’s amphitheatre shouting their halleluiahs, in tiers upon 
tiers of the redeemed, and of those other hosts of equal vastness 
where “ unavailing regret,” “ unavailing regret,” sweeps to and fro 


‘in storms of wailing. 
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The Murder Charge at a 
Labor Union’s Door 


(Continued from page 765.) 
ground with great caution, and found the 
hom) «exactly where Orchard said it was, and 
exactly of the description Orchard had given. 

The plan to. kill .D. H. Moffat was to 
drop « bomb from a window as he walked 
along the street. The plan was foiled by 
Mr. Moffat’s sudden departure for Europe. 

The most notable attempt at train-wreck- 
ing Was On the night of November 14, 1903, 
when a train carrying Governor Peabody and 
ahout 200 men and women to a ball in 
Victor, Colorado, from Cripple Creek, nearly 
plungel over the curve on a 300-foot em- 
hankment. A rail had been loosened. <A 
friend of the engineer did not want his life 
lst, and Warning was given to him to crawl 
along that part of ihe read. He did so, and 
probably saved a score of lives. 

There has been no sign of trouble in or 
about the court-room in which Haywood's 
irial is being carried on, although many 
persons, remembering the turbulence of the 
(eur d'Alene days, have predicted violent 
demonstrations by Haywood sympathizers, 
hut there is a squad of special policemen on 
evard at the court-house, the militia are 
ready te respond instantly te any eall, and 
the city of Boise up to the time of this 
writing has remained as tranquil as a coun- 
iry churehyard. 

Much difficulty has been experienced in 
nding twelve jurors to try Haywood. None 
of the talesmen summoned by Sheriff Shad 
Hodgins has seemed averse to capital punish- 
ment or to circumstantial evidence, but, al- 
though the jury-box has been filled again 
and again, the attorneys on cither side have 
managed, On one excuse or another, to empty 
the chairs. The trend of the questions ad- 
dressed to the talesmen indicates that much 
of the corroboration of Orehard’s remarkable 
confession will depend upon circumstantial 
evidence. 


Impossible 


Tue German’s ineapacity for humor is 
more proverbial than his aversion to ventila- 
§ tion, though perhaps less real. A year or 
“ ago an American student in Berlin was 
attending a lecture in a room drowsily close. 
To keep awake he began whispering to a 
German at his side the story of Mark Twain 
about the man who lived all his life in a 
chronic fear of fresh air. The relatives of 
this man, as is well known, decided after his 
death to have his remains cremated; and 
the climax of the story occurs when the 
undertaker, opening the door of the oven to 
we whether incineration was complete, was 
appalled to hear the corpse speak ont and 
request him to close the door and shut off 
the draught. 

The American sprung the joke as effee- 
lively as he could. But nevér a smile was 
his reward. His German friend remained 
for several moments in a perplexed study. 
Then he leaned over to the American and 
said: “But how could that be? The man 
was dead!” 


“ Antiques” Abroad 


_ Tie season for the annual influx of Amer- 
ans into Europe is approaching, and, in 
anticipation of a busy season, the “ antique ” 
lealers, according to the reports of the 
American consular representatives, are ma- 
king preparations to part with their valu- 
ible and “ ancient ” wares at the usual satri- 
ce prices, 

All through the winter the manufacturers 
f entiques have been kept busy to fill the 
tders from dealers. The aging season is 
ow on, and when the goods are offered for 
ale they will be sufficiently ‘battered, 
fratello, or frayed, as the case may be. 
lany old pieces of furniture of the vari- 
us — Renaissance, Louis Quatorze, 
tuinz’, Seize, Empire, ete+—so far fallen 
Mo decay that but a square foot of the 
rigin! material remains in a fair state of 
reservation, have been bought up and re- 
wilt along old lines, and will be sold for 
he genuine old pieces. Besides these re- 
uilt articles, most dealers carry in stock 
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a line of cheap imitations, absolutely counter- 
feit, which will be unloaded on the moneyed 
but ignorant American tourist. Even the 


‘deception of fairly expert collectors is not. 
rare, and even when a genuine article is- 


secured, the price charged is out of all pro- 
portion to its value—that is, the same thing 
could be bought in the smail towns or in 
the country for less than half what the city 
dealer gets. The interior of the countries 
and the out-of-the-way towns are the sources 
of his supply of genuine antiques, and his 
price is advanced at least 100 per cent. This 
should be a hint to those who really desire 
to secure genuine antiques at reasonable 
prices. 

Bruges seems to be the particular Mecea of 
the curio-seeker from. America, and has the 
reputation of being both “ easy ” and rich in 
finds. The visitors do not seem to remem- 
ber that for years past the dealers have in- 
vestigated every hole and corner, and have 
acquired everything even savoring of an- 
tiquity, but jump at everything offered. 
Dealers are active in putting their wares in 
the way of travellers, and have agencies at 
such places as Bruges, or send their goods to 
local dealers to be sold on commission. All 
American travellers are regarded or reputed 
to be millionaires, and pay several times the 
sum for which a European would secure the 
identical article. 

A visit to the workshops of antique dealers 
will show them younding modern brass to 
represent the old-tline article. Furniture of 
a few years back which has become worm- 
eaten cr decayed is made over into pieces 
representing the old Flemish type, and the 
imitation is likely to deceive the ordinary 
collector. 

Many tricks are employed by dealers in 
thesé fuked antiques. a favorite one being 
to supply some small shop, cigdr-store, or 
café with an “old” painting. The place 
selected is always unpretentious, and the 
painting is hung in a dark corner. If a 
spider will be so kind as to spin a few cob- 
webs cver it, so much the better. It is 
usually in places of this. sort that the 
“great finds” picked up for a “song” are 
made. 

The facts of the case are, that if American 
tourists want genuine antiques, they can 
get them, if they know what they are about, 
but will have to pay what is certainly a 


good price; and that if they purchase 
articles at a low price it is a practical cer- 
tainty that they will secure something 


which -is actually not worth carting from 
the shop. 


In an East Side Kindergarten 


LittLte (his brow puckered by in- 
fellectual strain as he scans on the black- 
hoard a sketch of a milkmaid and cattle). 
“ One—two—three—three cows!” 

TEACHER. “ Yes, and what else?” 

LittLeE (in triumphant 
“And one lady!” 

TeAcnEeR. “ How many altogether?” 

Littte Sorry. “ One — two — three—” 
(Stons and draws his right foot up and 
down his left leq.) “ One—two—th-th- 
three—-” (Pauses in a desperate effort to 
count a little further, then gasps) “ Oo-oo- 
oooh, teacher, I don’t know how to add up 
cows and ladies!” ' 


haste). 


To Cheer Mosquitophobes, 


Unitep States Consut-GrneraL W. H. 
MICHAEL sends from Caleutta news to cheer 
the hearts of mosquitophobes. 

“ Citronella oil,” he writes, “is distilled 
from grass grown in Ceylon, with an esti- 
mated 60,000 acres now in_ cultivation. 
Two crops are grown in a year, and the 
harvests occur in July or August and im 
December. The average yield of oil to the 
acre of grass is from 368 to 460 ounces in 
the summer, and about half that in winter. 
The record year of exports was 1899, when 
they amounted to 1,500,000 pounds. It is 
inferior to lemon-grass oil, and has been 
used in adulterating the. latter in foreign 
laboratories. 

“ A supply of Indian lemon-grass roots and 
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seeds will be sent to the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, which is already 
interested in experimentation with essential 
oil grasses.” 


The Early Bird 


Bisuor Brewster, of Connecticut, is 
noted ier his funny stories, and his latest is 
said to be about an old reprebate whe de- 
cided Lo repent, and announeed to every one 
that whtever wrong he had done should be 
made right. So a man whom he had cheated 
out of a large sum of money went around at 
midnight to demand it. 

“ But what did you come at this hour for, 
and wake me up? Why net wait till te 
morrow!” said the old sinner, crossly. 

“ | came now,” replied the man, “ to avoid 
the rush.” 


To Save Miners’ Lives 


Revortep suecessful experiments have 
been condueted in a Yorkshire mine with 
two kinds of artificial breathing apparatus 
to enable rescuers to work in irrespirable 
air after an explosion. <A_ portion of the 
mine had been provided with the conditions 
existing after an explosion. Four men were 
equipped with the contrivances and re- 
mained in the place several hours engaged 
in such work as would be necessary after 
an explosion. It is believed that these 
devices would enable a corps of trained 
men to enter a mine filled with-foul air, to 
restore the ventilation, and to save many 
lives. 


Ambiguous 


At the death of a much-loved pastor some 
years ago, the vestry of a prominent New 
York chureh resolved to place a tablet to 
his memory in the vestibule of the church. 
In due time the tablet appeared in its place, 
where it still remains. It has caused not a 
few smiles; for, after reciting a list of the 
former pastor’s virtues and labors, it closes 
with the quotation: 

“ Now the people of God have rest.” 


For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, Borpen’s 
Eacte Branp Conpensep Mitk and Preriess Brann Evarp 
orRATED Mixx fill every milk or cream requirement. Superior for 
ice cream. «*e 
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THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN arn 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box «*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears,’ she replied. 

Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the 
toilet soap in all 
the world. 
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JAPAN’S AMBASSADOR OF PEACE 


GENERAL BARON TAMEMOTO KUROKI, THE NERO OF LIAO-YANG AND OF MUKDEN, WEARER OF THE FIRST-CLASS ORDERS OF THE RISING 
SUN AND THE GOLDEN KITE, IS VISITING THIS COUNTRY AS THE GUEST OF THE UNITED STATES. IN THE PHOTOGRAPIL, TAKEN DUR- 
ING THE GENERAL'S STAY IN WASHINGTON, THE !ISTINGUISHED JAPANESE MAY BE SEEN IN THE CENTRE OF TIIE GROUP, WEARING A 
AT WIS LEFT. IN THE FOLLOWING ORDER, ARE GENERAL MACARTHUR, U. 8S. A., GENERAL WOOD, U. 8S. A. (FORMER MILI- 
TARY ATTACHE AT TOKIO), AND CAPTAIN TANAKA (ADJUTANT TO GENERAL KUROKI) 
From stereograph copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood 


GOLF CAP. 
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STEWS and HASHES 

are rendered much more tasty and 

appetizing by using 

Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Itis a rare relish for Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, Cheese, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 


e Holsman Automobile 


STANDARD type of power vehicle, light, strong, 
handsome, high-wheeled, high-bodied—simple, 

_ and splendidly efficient. “Rides Like a Carriage,” 
iselessly and smoothly, over paved city streets, or 
ckiest, ruttiest country roads. Practically no repairs 
od low maintenance. 
Solid Rubber Tires—no pneumatics to collapse. 
rcooled no water to freeze. Holsman features are 
fully patented. 
Two simple hand levers regulate entire control—start, steer, 
pp, reverse and brake. No live axles, friction clutches, dif- 
rential gears, pumps, etc. Double hill-climbing power in 
serve. Send today for Handsome Booklet—Free, 


HOLSMAN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY ® 


7 Monadnock Block CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from oF 
palm fiber Double weave, durable and 


Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50° 


ree 
Fine for fishing, 
ings and gardening Art Catalog of Mexican Sombrero 


out 
THE FRANCIS K. LESTKE CO., Dept. Hs 5, Mesilla Park, 
st Retailers Indian-Mezican Handicraft in World 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Enu- 


Le 
tters rope and South Africa, Com- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


C 2 of Credit. Collections made. 
redit. 


International Cheques. Cer- 
frown Brothers & Co., 


tificates of Deposit. 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


NEW EDITION 


TO GET STRONG 
AND HOW TO STAY SO 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


wable book, with practical, common. sense directions 
can be followed by any one. $7.00 net, postage extra 


PER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Waterloo at Fort: Myer | 


(Continued from page 769.) 


cheaper than having it done at the fort, and 
much better work. 

“H Troop, at that time, was practising 
for the military show at Madison Square 
Garden, and the men and oflicers were work- 
ing like slaves,-so that we'd do well. And so, 
about a week before we were to go to New 
York, we brought our dress uniforms down 
to the laundry. That is, nearly a hundred 
of us did. He promised to have them ready 
two days before we started and -to do great 
work. He wasn’t lying. 

‘“ T was the first man to ask for my clothes. 
‘How much?’ I asks. 

“*Six hundled and one dolla, ten cents,’ 
says Sam, the laundryman. 

“*Cut out your joking,’ says I. ‘I’m ina 
hurry!’ 

Me no jokee,’ the heathen replied. And 
—" the bill that we had run up on 
John. 

“T\ wasn’t able to speak, but there was 
no ned of it. He did all that was neces- 
sary. 

“*You no pay?’ he grins. ‘All light. 
Suits still in water. Let stay there till bill 
settled.’ 

“He had us, you see. I went back and 
told the boys. We knew that it would be 
court martial for ours if we didn’t have 
clothes. It was no use to roughhouse the 
Chink, as our clothes had to be dried and 
pressed. 

“What dil we do? Well, I guess the 
Yankee trooper is tanght to think quick and 
act quicker. I collected about six dollars 
per man over and above the laundry bill, 
from innocent and guilty alike, and paid in 
advance for all the clothes. He. told me to 
come round the next morning. [fF never 
thought how strange it was that he could 
do all that work overnight. 

“ Next morning the store was open and 
empty, except for our clothes, all pressed up. 
The Chink had fooled me. The things had 
been ready, but he'd got our money and 
made his getaway. A sign told us to take 


our things. We did. We'd have taken his . 


hide if he’d been there. But he had made a 
gool thing, collected his bill and faded 
away. I'll bet -John more than got his 
money back. We had no way of knowing 
how much we had really been overcharged, 
and I think he rubbed it into us poor 
soldiers. 

“That’s why I’m for keeping them out of 
our schools. They learn all our tricks, put 
a few Mongolian flourishes on them, serve 
them up to us, and we don’t recognize them 
until we are paying the doctor’s bill.” 


Shirts and Ice-boxes Wanted 


Unitrep Srates’ Consul E. L. Harris, of 
Smyrna, in his latest report speaks feelingly 
of two long-felt wants in Asia Minor: 

“ At present there are no American shirts 
on sale in Smyrna. Practically all the 
shirts come from Austria, England, and 
France. They retail at $1 to $1 25 each. 
A shirt which opens all the way down in 
front does not seem to find much favor 
here. Colored shirts, with cuffs attached, 
are the only ones in use for spring and 
summer wear,. There is a good opportunity 
for American shirts here, and a market 
could more easily be secured than in many 
of the European cities. <A reliable agent to 
call upon the local trade, and a few samples 
to show the quality and color of the goods, 
would be the only outfit necessary to start 
with. 

“ There is also a splendid opportunity for 
the sale of American refrigerators and ice- 
boxes. What is needed is a box which will 
retail at from $15 to $20.” 


Her Wish 


Mamma. “ Helen, you know that I whip 
you because I love you and wish you to 


grow up a good girl.” 
Heten. “ Well, mamma, I wish you didn’t 


think quite so much of me.” 
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FORD 


Time 
and Money 
and—A Motor Car 


Any Doctor will tell you his practice 
seemed to drop off alarmingly as soon as 
he had gotten himself a motor car. 
Seemed as if he was idle two-thirds of 
his time. 


When he figured it out, however, he found 
his practice and income were steadily in- 
creasing, and that, thanks to the speedy, 
tireless car, he could handle just three 
times the work—make three times as 
many calls in a day, if necessary, as he 
could before, and still retain his own 
health. And for a pleasure ride after- 
ward—the car never tires. 

City Salesmen, collectors, inspectors, con- 
tractors, business and professional men 
in all lines who have to cover large ter- 
ritory every day, are reaping rich harvests 
in time and results by the use of Ford 
runabouts. 

Designed for the work—light, which means 
low tire expense ; economical—low first 
cost, low cost of operation and mainte- 
nance; simple, reliable, durable, flexible, 
but unbreakable. 

Ask your nearest Ford agent to show you 
—a demonstration will be a revelation. 


$600 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Model N, 4 Cyl, 15 H.P. 


FORD MOTOR CO. 
17 Piquette Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 


Branch Retail Stores: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroutand Kansas City Stand: 
ard Motor Car Co , San Francisco, Oakiand due Los Angeles, 
Instmbutors for Calitorma. Canadian Trave supplied by 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Walkerville, Ont 


“THE JACK THAT DUFF BUILDS” 


re 
. 
Ao 
- 


TOMOBILE 


ACKS 


You would not buy a car if the crank-shaft 
or any other essential part were cheaply made 
of infenor materials Yet there are times when 
the jack is the most essential part, and everything 
depends upon it If it isnt a © Barrett Jack.” it 
isn't a good jack, nor safe to use on your Car. 
Other jacks are a little Cheaper, but -think it over 
—can you afford to have a cheaper jack? 
The ‘Barrett’ is supplied by the best automobile makers 
and reliable dealers. Also direct by us. Write for Catalogue 
THE DUFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Exclusive Makers of “Barrett” Jacks, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 
Paris Lendon Antwer Montreal Pittsburg 
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Jay Gould, the Winner 


THE FORMER CHAMPION, EUSTACE H. MILES, 


BY 


Eustace H. Miles, the former Champion 


JAY GOULD, 2D, WON THE AMATEUR COURT-TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP IN ENGLAND RECENTLY, DEFEATING 


A SCORE OF THREE OUT OF FIVE SETS 


ON THE MARTYRDOM OF ENGLISH 


EXTRACTS FROM “A REPORT ON THE EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH FOR ADMISSION TO: HARVARD COLLEGE” 


QUESTION that has puzzled editors for many years is 
answered, at least in part, in “ A Report on the Examina- 
tions in English for Admission to Harvard College.” now 
published by Messrs. C. N. Greenough, F. W. C. Hersey, 
and C. R. Nutter, instructors in English at Harvard College. 

Most of the young men who apply for employment as reporters 
or editors are graduates of colleges or universities, and desperate 
chief editors have long torn their scanty hair and wondered where 
and how these polished youths have learned to maltreat the poor 
old English language so diabolically. Now the secret is out. 
* Prep.” school is the place. 

This, at least, is the conclusion that one draws from reading 
the awful messes of words perpetrated by carefully tutored boys 
secking admission at Harvard. Ample oflicial warning is published 
that “no candidate will be accepted in Epglish whose work is 
seriously faulty in’ spelling, grammar, punctuation. or division 
into paragraphs.” Yet the martyrdom of the language goes on. 
Some of the tortures inflicted upon it are more ingenious than any 
invented by the Grand Inquisition. 

liere are a few gems of thought from ambitious sub-freshmen: 

“One brother is an optimus and the other a pessimus.” 

“There Shylock had come to get his forfeit of a pound of flesh 
in perfectly good faith, but got the raw end of the deal.” 

“Shylock was so blinded to his thirst for revenge that he bit 
off own nose.” 

Of course, it is a trifle exacting to expect high standing in Eng- 
lish from busy young gentlemen whose energies are chiefly em- 
ploved in running, jumping, swimming, rowing, field and track 
games, baseball, and feotball; yet one wonders how even they can 
invent such brainstorm effects as these: 

* Macbeth, the villianous King of Scotland.” 
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“The plot in the Comus is Vice and Temptation trying to best 
Chastity.” 

* Macbeth was an able general, and did not have any traits to 
kill any one.” 

“The tables are turned, Antonio having the Jew at his complete 
mercy.” 

“Gareth was the youngest son of King Lot and Queen Bella- 
donna.” 

“TI like Shakespeare very well, and have read most of his 
Waverley Novels.” 

Indeed! Wasn’t it.Bacon who wrote Sir Walter’s stories? 

Here is rare news: 

‘** Addison passed his early life in the place in which he was born. 
It was situated a little way from Harvard College on what was then 
called Tory’s Row. He was educated by a private tutor, and, at 
the age of sixteen, entered Harvard College. He had no rooms 
at the College, but lived at his own home. The beauty of 
the country around his place afforded him many topics for his 
books.” 

“ Addison was a student-loving boy.” 

“ Now I was enthused by the pleasure I found in ‘ The Lady of 
the Lake.’.”’ 

“Imagine how severe a blow feels when your only amiability 
abducted in a manner as Jessica was taken.” : 

“T have read from several different authors, fictional and other 
wise.” 

“ The ¢ Autocrat’ was full of fresh ideas, and, in the main, little 
stunts of pleasant nonsense.” 

“ Although his bad points are showed up rather plainly, he has 
some good ones.” 

“ His younger brother was kind of jealous of Godfrey’s life.” 
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THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CONTESTANTS IN THE RECENT COURT-TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP ABROAD 4 
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«Jf any real good apology could be made 


| Br this first murder, all the others would fall 


line. 
| i got an outline of the story and saw 


je plot as big as a side of a house.” 
‘Seott’s poems appeal to me, because they 
fe quite probable, good rhythm and sound 


_ Club served to make them acquaint- 
) with one another, also knit them to- 
ther closely and to each other's 
a ny see ahead of them a woman whom 
4 Murddck says is crazy; that she 
unders about through the forest; that it 
puld be better for the neighborhood if she 
pre killed.” 
“fm spite of Johnson’s rough, rude ways, 
)d although he ate like a pig, he had many 
ds.” 
Addison’ s first work was a poem in which 
} compared Wellington to the Guardian 
nzle, bec ause of his ode on the Battle of 
jenheim.” 
‘(Godfrey Cass was called away from a 
ve time where his loved Nancy was to- 
ther with the doctor by Silas Marner, 
ho had found Godfrey’s daughter in his 
me instead of his wold.” 
What is the remedy for this chaotic condi- 
mn? The authors of the pamphlet do not 
tend to answer with finality. But who- 
er reads their report will agree that it 
puld pay teachers to devote time and effort 
) such primitive studies as spelling and 
sing and the rudiments of grammar, even 
the expense of such luxuries as “ lan- 
age lessons” and other modish fallals 
hich are supposed to lead along the royal 
ad to good English. 


A. Substitute 


Retna very close-fisted, Mason had never 
lowed himself the costly habit of smoking. 
p always felt himself a loser when any one 
rated to cigars. jut on one occasion, 
hen the party he was with entered a 


fttionery and cigar store, he made up his 


ind to have his share of the treat. 

“Won't you have a smoke this time?” 
ked the leader. 

“No, thank you,” replied Mason; “ but if 
don’t mind, I believe I’ll take a pencil.” 


Army War College Ready 
for Occupancy 


Ix little more than three years since Presi- 
nt Roosevelt laid its corner-stone, the War 
lege of the United States Army has been 
ished. General Mackenzie, Chief of Engi- 
ers, has notified the Secretary of War that 
e new building is ready for occupancy. 

The War College is the most striking 
hture of a great military improvement 
eme. It occupies a promirent site in the 
ashington Barracks reservation, overlook- 


the Potomac. To this college will come 
t picked men of the army, to receive in- 
ruction in the broader and more advanced 
oblems of warfare. At one end of the 
ilding stands the statue of Frederick the 
tat, presented to the United States by Em- 
ror William. 

In architecture and in construction the 
ar College is a remarkable creation. The 
‘t was nearly $700,000, and the entire 
tk was done by day labor under the 
pervision of Major John 8S. Sewell, of the 
igineer Corps. The building is in the form 
across, with a dome at the intersection. 
¢ whole is after the Roman basilica style. 
ick and Indiana limestone form the ex- 
ior walls, and the roof is dark slate. 
obtrusive dignity characterizes the archi- 
tural design. In front and at each end 
an entrance pavilion, gable above and 
‘sive piers and lonie columns beneath. 
the front, flanking the central pavilion, 
: pilasters. several feet lower than the 
ie columns, 

Inside. on the main floor, is a lecture-room 
At will seat 225 men. The plan of the 
trior is very alien to that of many 
university buildings. The distinct 
ture is a central rotunda. 
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“The MASTER’S BEST” 


Cockt 


have discarded 
the idea of making their 
own cocktails-—all will after 
giving the CLUB COCK- 
TAILS a fair trial. Scien- 
tifically blended from the. 
choicest old liquors and mel- | 
lowed with age make them 
ils they are. 
e appears» 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) 
The Name is 


CUSHION | 
BUTTON | 


Makes Easy 
Motoring 


onl 

oil which 

can be re 

lied upon to 

take care of your 

engine under all 
conditions is 
Mobiloil. What- 

ever the make of your 
automobile or the kind of 
engine which propels it— 
there is a of 


for it. Mobiloil in its five dif- 
ferent grades is scientifically 
correct—its use completely 
eliminates all lubrication 
troubles. 
which tells the 
Free. 1 for ur automobile. It’s 
Mc ‘sold by dealers every 
in barrels and cans of vary 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER | 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS | | 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. ALWAYS EASYS_ 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-Poistep 
pens are more duradle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, ) 
_ on any Stationery Store. | 


D 
\ 
Guaranteed under the National 
' | ~L, Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
4 | 4 approved June 30th, 1906. 
Serial No. 707. 
7 
ig F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, 
| | \ rat Sole Proprietors. 
London 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| The 9 
\/ 
\/ 
stamped on every , 
loop — 
" | | The 
MOBILOIL 
to | 
lete | ~ CLASP 
his 
| % GEO. FROST CO., Makers | 
> es Boston, Mass., U.S.A. | 
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The Engine ready to be tested on its Treadmill 


A MILE A MINUTE WITHOUT MOVING AN 


INCH 


PUTTING A MODERN LOCOMOTIVE THROUGH ITS PACES ON A TREADMILL 


N the old days when an engine was built it was the custom 

to test her by sending her out on the read. Rudyard Kipling 

once wrote a story describing how a great locomotive was 

tried out. This was true at that time. It was usual then to 

take the engine, hitch a lot of heavy freight-cars to her, and 
send her out over the line, on levelseand tangents, on curves and 
vrades, until she showed exactly what was in her for those pur- 
poses. But nowadays the jrailroad men want to know more, and 
they want to know it before. they entrust a scheduled passenger 
or freight train to her merdigs ; co thor” put the engine on a tread- 
mill. The first thing they do with her then is to allow her wheels 
to revolve to capacity, for in that the maximum speed is figured. 
Then she is coupled to an arrangement with a dial attachment, for 
the purpose of testing her pulling power. By a backward pull 
the engineer makes her draw the equivalent of everything from a 
baggage-car to a mile-long freight-train. 

Now she is to all intents and purposes racing over the meadows, 
the track clear and the way straight; now she is striking the 
grade on the other side of a large town, and panting like a human 
being in distress. Stronger and stronger grows that backward pull 
until No. 0000 finds herself slowing up. After a time she is re- 
quired to start or try to start again, with every known condition 
against her, every brake, bar, lock, and lever set wrong. This is 
to learn her starting power—a most important thing in railroading. 

All the time the engine was pulling and hauling, racing and 
checking, her steam-gauges and water-gauges had been telling little 
stories of their own, and these stories were listened to with in- 
terest. They were telling about the pressure of the steam in the 
boiler, with the amount of water and coal used. They were 
saying whether the amount of fuel was producing the maximum 
of steam or whether there was a mistake somewhere. They were 
telling as plainly as the words will whether the. boiler was large 
enough for the grate or the grate too large for the boiler. 

Nowadays, with an engine on the treadmill, these skilled men 
can learn exactly what every part of the machine is doing, and 
woe to the part that fails in its share. It means another trip 
tc the construction department and the supplying of new parts. 

Speed and pull and pressure and effectiveness of parts do not 
end the tests of No. 0000. Another important and interesting 
thing is determined while she is on the treadmill, and that is her 
best load. It is strange, but true, that engines for some reason 
are never exactly alike. They may be of the same type, parts 
made from the same pattern may go into them, and the same 
workmen may construct them on the same plan; but just the 
same, they differ. Old engineers will tell you of that, and there- 
fore there must be a test for each engine. 

Once the test was to hitch on cars to an engine “ until she laid 
down and cried,” 2s they said: that is, till she couldn't pull 
another car over the line marked out. Nowadays they never do’ 
that, but by a scientific arrangement of pulleys, levers, and wheels, 
strike the golden mean between too much weight and too little— 
the exact point where the machine can do its best work, in the 
shortest time, under the most adverse conditions. - 

The principle is the same as in the case of a hod-carrier who 
overloads himself for a climb up a ladder, and is therefore wearied 
by a single trip, while the man who loads light makes many trips, 
with a minimum of effort, and therefore accomplishes more. The 
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modern railroad superintendent wants to get the most bricks over 
his division every day. 

The proposition of putting a locomotive on a treadmill and 
running it at full speed just to find out what it can do is a little 
startling. The demands made upon locomotives to-day have ma- 
terially changed the conditions of former years. Longer cars, 
heavier trains, higher speed, and longer runs are all factors which 
must be dealt with. Nothing short of the most accurate knowl- 
edge obtainable regarding every element of design and its effect 
on the operation of the machine as a whole meets the needs of the 
man who builds a locomotive. ; 

There are certain qualities of a locomotive which can only be 
determined by actual trial in service; for instance, the starting 
power. Other qualities cannot be well determined when the ma- 
chine is in service, because when running at high speed conditions 
cannot be kept uniform for a long enough period of time. If the 
test were started on a level straight track a curve or a hill would 
be reached before the running conditions had become sufficiently 
established to measure. The difficulty of conducting a test at 
high speed can hardly be appreciated. Some of the men making 
the test are often required to ride in a small box secured to the 
outside of the engine near the cowcatcher, where the noise, dust, 
and jar are frightful. 

The testing-machine itself is nothing but a huge treadmill. The 
locomotive stands still when being tested, while its driving-wheels 
are spinning around as fast as if it were pulling a train at full 
speed. The driving-wheels do not rest upon the tracks, but upon 
large, heavy wheels which can revolve and so allow the locomotive 
drivers to turn, without moving the locomotive either forward or 
backward. The coupler of the locomotive, which under operating 
conditions would be attached to the train, is secured to a mighty 
scale, especially arranged to weigh the pull exerted in drawing 4 
train. It would seem easy work for a great locomotive, with its 
drivers resting on large stecl wheels, to spin them around at 
almost any speed, but it is possible under these conditions to make 
it do as much work,as if it were pulling a heavy freight-train 
up a hill. It is as easy to make the locomotive work in the testing: 
plant as it is to make a horse or dog work on a treadmill. 

With the apparatus as arranged it is possible to measure the 
speed at which the wheels are travelling in miles per hour, the 
pull exerted to haul the train, the pressure of steam in the boiler. 
the coal and water used, as well as other quantities necessary t0 
make the test-record complete. Many of the measurements are 
automatically recorded as the test progresses, so that when it }s 
finished its history is complete and ready for examination. 

One of the most interesting things the test-plant determines 1 
the best load for each different type of locomotive. It used to be 
the custom to make a freight-train as large as an engine could 
handle, on the theory that in this way it did the greatest amount 
of work. This method has been superseded, for it has been proved 
that an engine could actually do more if it were not so heavily 
loaded. 

Trains are made up now on a basis which loads the locomotive 
to its capacity of greatest usefulness, considering the grades, 
curves, and weather. As a result there are fewer breakdowns, 
fewer delays due to trains being stalled, and better satisfaction 
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The Bachelor’s Script 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman 
Live's little ironies generally wear petti- 
coats. 
Politics is a masculine game, but the first 
boss Was Woman. 


The woman who is no spring chicken will 
ysually lay for you. 

Love laughs at locksmiths, but the gold- 
smith is a serious matter. 


The husband’s day: eight hours for sleep. 
eight hours for work, and eight hours for 
explanations. 


On the Rocks 


Doyte’s Goat. “ What kind of a het is 
that you've just eaten?” 
LucULLUS’s Goat. Panama-a-a-a-a!” 


His Plea 


Jvoce. “ Prisoner, have you anything to 
say to the court before sentence is pro- 
nounced 

Paisonek. “1 beg the court to consider 
the youthfulness of my attorney.” 


A Loud Habit 


\ WELL-KNOWN comedian met a_ fellow 
actor the other day in Herald Square. 

“Hello, Jack!” he said. “ Anything to do 
this evening?” 

“Nothing special,” replied the other. 

“Well, let’s go up to the Hotel Astor and 
hear the newly rich eat soup.” 


How They Do It 


Finsr Littte Girt. “ When you grow up 
are Vou going to advertise for a husband?” 

SeconD LittLe Ginn. “ No; I'm going to 
le a widow. They don’t have to.” 


The Automaid 


“Tlow many servants does Mrs. Randall 
keep?” 

None. 
women. 


She is one of those ‘ self-maid’ 


Both Out and In 


Tin Neepy One. “T say, old man, could 
you lend me a dollar for a day or two?” 

Tue Orner One. “ My dear fellow. the 
dollar I lend is out at present, and I’ve 
reversal names down for it when it comes 


back.’ 


Catalogue Price 
“Do you think Dauber’s picture worth 
tataloxue price?” 
“It's still a quarter, isn’t it?” 


Saving His Life 


Tie Man In. “Hey! I’m 
Jump in ahd pull me out!” 

Tit MAN ON THE Prer. “I can’t swim.” 

Tie Man In. “ Well, jump in and let me 
stand on you, you blithering idiot!” 


drowning. 


Often Enough 


Rica Aunt. “You only visit me when 
"ou want money.” 

Srenprurirt. “ Well, 
much oftener, could I?” 


I couldn’t come 


- 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


AND YELLOW— 
© 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, KNOWN AS 
CHARTREUSE, HAS FOR CENTURIES 
BEEN THE PREFERRED AFTER-DIN- 
NER LIQUEUR OF POLITE SOCIETY. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


PERFECT SCORE IN THE HARRISBURG ENDURANCE RUN 


In the Harrisburg Endurance Run, May 6th and 7th, the contestants 
were obliged to travel on the fastest schedule of any touring contest ever 
held in this country. In addition to the penalties inflicted for being late at 
controls, every adjustment or replacement was penalized, and observers were 
carried on each car. The second day’s run was. under such severe road and 
weather conditions that less than one-half of the 31 contestants even finished 
before the controls closed. 

The Model “G,” 30 horse-power White Steamer went through the run, 
as the Philadelphia Press expressed it, “Without a semblance of trouble.” The 
Harrisburg Patriot remarked that, “Its run was as perfect as could be.” The 
Philadelphia North American, speaking of the work of Walter C. White, who 
drove the car, said: “More than any other contestant, he lived up to the 
spirit as well as the strict letter of the rules.” 


Write for literature and the address of the nearest beanch or agency. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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